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First-year skier Fredrik Sandell competes at the Middlebury College Carnival on Feb. 25. 


Sandell Qualifies for Skiing Nationals 


First-year skier from Norway earns invitation to race at NCAA Championship 


By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


Competition at the Williams Col- 
lege Carnival at Jiminy Peak on Feb. 18 
was steep. Perennial powerhouse Uni- 
versity of Vermont was joined by strong 
teams from Middlebury College and 
Dartmouth College. Teams with such 
pedigree could intimidate any skier and 
certainly a first-year student. 

St., Michael’s Fredrik Sandell is 
not like most first-years, however, and 

his results on this day proved it once 
again. In the giant slalom, Sandell 
finished second in a field of 84 com- 
petitors. His two run combined time of 
1:26.60 was just .24 seconds behind the 
first-place finisher. 
_ Sandell’s season-long performance 
was rewarded with an invitation to the 
NCAA Championship at Montana State 


University which begins March 7 and 
runs through March 10. Sandell, a 21- 
year old Norwegian, is the fifth partici- 
pant at the national championships in 
St. Michael’s program history and will 
be one of 35 alpine skiers competing 
from across the country. 

After his blistering pair of runs, 
the St. Michael’s alpine skiing team 
saw something rare from Sandell dur- 
ing competition: a smile. 

“T never would have guessed I 
would have finished in second place,” 
Sandell said. “A couple of guys in that 
race, I used to be beat by a lot before.” 

The high-level competition added 
to the value of the high finish, Sandell 
commented. 

“That was kind of the coolest thing 
when I got the second place because all 
the UVM skiers were behind,” Sandell 
said. “Those guys have been tough and 


they have six skiers that can win every 
race.” 

Sandell’s talent was also noted 
by University of Vermont coach Bill 
Reichelt. 

“That hill is a really great race 
hill,” said Reichelt, whose team will 
send the maximum of three skiers to 
the nationals. “It’s a test of true skill. 
For him to place well in that race really 
shows that he’s got what it takes to do 
well at this level.” 

During competition, Sandell is 
calm and focused on the mountain, 
though seldom smiling. 

“A lot of people are too tense,” 
Sandell said. “I need to relax and really 
concentrate five minutes before I take 
my run.” 


See SANDELL on page 28 
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Where Have All 
the Men Gone? 


By Bethany Prendergast and 
Gracie Barney 


Considering that no females had ever 
walked across the St. Michael’s commence- 
ment stage until 1972, their current domina- 
tion of campus activities—from study abroad 
to volunteering at the annual Senior Citizens 
Prom—is shocking. Over the past 40 years, 
the college’s gender dynamic has undergone 
a seismic shift. 

Three out of every four of last year’s 
MOVE program volunteers, for example, 
were women, and males, similarly, account 
for just one out of every four St. Michael’s 
study abroad participants. Twice as many fe- 
males as males applied for orientation leader 
positions, and all 11 of last year’s summa cum 
laude graduates, who achieved a GPA of 3.9 
or higher, were women. 

Professor of psychology Dave Landers, 
who has led a course on men and masculin- 
ity for over a decade and has taught gender 
studies for nearly 30 years, noted that, while 
St. Michael’s does have an uneven ratio of 
students to begin with (46 percent male to 54 
percent female), there are more relevant fac- 
tors at play in the gender imbalance. 

“There’s a very strong feminist move- 
ment in this country,’ Landers said. “It’s 
been very successful at saying to women, 
“You have to be involved in these activities. 
In order to get a level playing field you have 
to be in leadership positions, you have to 
show volunteer activities, you have to study 
abroad.’ We’re not doing the same thing with 
our men.” 

St. Michael’s mentoring programs have 
an especially great need for male volunteers, 
because they are comprised of just as many 
boys as girls. 


See MEN on page 4 
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Campus Congo Group to Host Visit by Ambassador 


Dear Hillary Campaign invites U.S. special representative it helped appoint 


By Claire Martin 
Staff Writer 


In response to the ongoing 
conflict in the Democratic Re- 
public of Congo, which has tak- 
en more lives than any conflict 
since World War II, The Dear 
Hillary Campaign for the Con- 
go, which began at St. Michael’s, 
organized the delivery of over 
17,000 postcards to Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton last year. 
All of the postcards demand that 
the U.S make bringing peace to 
central Africa a foreign policy 
priority. 

As a result of the cam- 


paign’s efforts, Ambassador 
Barrie Walkley, newly appointed 
as U.S. special envoy to the Con- 
go, will speak at St. Michael’s on 
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6 am optimistic 
that some day we 
can have a solu- 
tion, but right now 
there is chaos. 


Cleophace Mukeba 








March 21. 

Cleophace Mukeba, a mem- 
ber of the campaign who fled 
the Congo, has spoken at St. 
Michael’s and other local col- 
leges about the conflict. Mukeba 
said the United States is afraid 
to get involved and is therefore 
not playing a large enough role 
in ending the violence. But, he 
remains hopeful. 

“TI am optimistic that some- 
day we can have a solution, but 
right now there is chaos. There 
is not order,’ Mukeba said. 

Last April, the Dear Hill- 
ary Campaign traveled to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to rally outside of 


Students involved with the Dear Hillary Campaign for the Congo at a recent meeting. 


Fines and Parking Tickets: the Cost of an Education 


By Dan Evarts 
Photo Editor 


Parking tickets, fines, cita- 
tions and write ups are all top- 
ics of complaint among St. Mi- 
chael’s. students. Students often 
blame school officials, resident 
assistants and public safety of- 
ficers for these pieces of misfor- 
tune. 

Students see a parking tick- 
et as a nuisance, while a public 
safety officer sees it as a lesson. 
When a suite gets written up, its 
residents may feel targeted, but 
the resident director views it as 
part of the job — a job that Lou 
DiMasi, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, sees as important. 

“We are not trying to fine 
students as a way to make mon- 
ey,” DiMasi said. “We fine them 
because we are trying to educate 


them.” 

This view is shared by 
members of resident life and 
public safety. . 

“We are here to serve our 
community,” said Director of 
Public Safety Peter Soons. 

His department is respon- 
sible for monitoring the entire 
campus, and most of the fines 
its officers hand out come in the 
form of parking tickets. They are 
a major source of revenue for the 
campus. During the 2010-2011 
school year, public safety issued 
1,481 parking tickets, which cost 
violators $43,090. This money 
goes into the school’s general 
fund, Soons said. 

When a car is ticketed, 
however, students can appeal 
the fine. But of the nearly 1,500 
tickets issued last year, only 85 
were appealed. 


“The tickets that are written 
are good tickets,” Soons said. © 
Although public safety is 











During the 2010- 
2011 school year, 
public safety 
issued 1,481 


parking tickets 
which cost viola- 
tors $43,090. 
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generally considered the main 
source of fines, resident life ac- 
tually accounts for a larger sum. 


the State Department. The St. 
Michael’s activists were greeted 
by desk officials to whom they 
presented their request for a spe- 
cial envoy for the Congo. Al- 
though their request was initially 
not met, they kept at it and their 
efforts did not go unseen. 

On Clinton’s 64th birthday 
this past Oct. 26, the campaign 
sent her postcards again, making 
this the second birthday in a row 
Clinton received a message from 
the campaign demanding peace- 
making assistance in the Congo. 
In December, Ambassador Bar- 
rie Walkley was appointed as a 
United States special representa- 


It is responsible for dealing with 
most issues regarding drinking, 
drug use and misconduct in the 
dorms, townhouses and suites. 

“T understand that there has 
to be punishments when you 
mess up, but to fine a student 
who has no income is tough,” 
Junior Tim McAuliffe said. “In 
some cases it seems like res life 
is just fining a kid’s parents be- 
cause the kid can’t afford to pay 
if! 

There are ways to settle a 
a fine that don’t involve paying 


* out of pocket. 


“There’s nobody who gets 
a fine that can’t work it off,’ Di- 
Masi said. . 

DiMasi said he is not seek- 
ing to fine individuals, and if 
they do get fined he wants to 
give students the possibility to 
work them off through commu- 


tive to the Great Lakes Region of 
Africa. 

Peace and Justice professor 
Laurie Gagne has been strongly 
involved with the Dear Hillary 
Campaign since the beginning. 

“The thing is Congo 
shouldn’t just be on our radar. 
It’s the greatest humanitarian 
disaster since World War II,” 
Gagne said. “It should be a for- 
eign policy priority to help in the 
conflict there.” 


See AMBASSADOR 
on page 7 
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nity service. as 

In the 2010-2011: ‘school 
year 258 students were written 
up. That means that of the 1,998 — 


“students on campus, 87 percent 


did not have to deal with any ju- 
dicial issues. ees 
DiMasi explained that mon- 
ey from fines is used in a few 
ways. When students are sent 
to Act One or the hospital, it is 
up to resident life to pay for their 
transportation. The college also 
pays a stipend to Act One each 
year for its services. In addition, 
rrevenue from fines is used to 
help pay for events that res life 
sponsors throughout the year. 
“Fines are not the thing that 
we do,” DiMasi said. “It is just a 
piece of the overall process.” 
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Vermont Citizens Unite Against Citizens United 


Panel in McCarthy Arts Center features state senator, Jerry Greenfield of Ben & Jerry’ 


By Colin Ellis 
Columns Editor 


A panel of critics and a sea 
of local citizens gathered in Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center on Feb. 27 to 
discuss one topic: the humanity 
of corporations. 

Four panelists, ranging from 
a state senator to a former ice 
cream mogul, spoke out against 
the 2010 Supreme Court ruling 


¢ 





Business has a 
role to play in its 
proper sphere, 
and that sphere of 
business is in the 
commercial sector 
and not the elec- 


toral sector. 9 


Jerry Greenfield 


Ben & Jerry’s co-founder 








in the case of Citizens United 
vs. Federal Election Commis- 
sion. This landmark decision 
found that the First Amendment 
prohibited the government from 
restricting independent spend- 
ing by corporations and unions 
for political purposes. The 5-4 
decision asserted in effect that 
corporations may be considered 
people and that unlimited politi- 
cal spending by these corpora- 
tions should be considered free 
speech and therefore protected 
by the First Amendment. 

The discussion, which at- 
tracted about 200 listeners; was 
hosted by St. Michael’s busi- 
ness professor Paul Olsen. He 
stressed that the discussion was 
not intended to be anti-business 
but rather anti-Supreme Court in 
relation to Citizens United. 

“I really wanted to look at 
the response to the decision,” Ol- 
sen said. “That seems to be where 
the energy is. So we thought who 
would be best to speak to what 
was going on in Vermont.” 

The panelists included Jerry 
Greenfield, co-founder of Ben 
and Jerry’s Homemade, Inc., 
who came to the panel with a 


sign that read “Get the Dough 
out of Politics,’ a reference to 
the company’s own campaign 
against Citizens United, which it 
has combined with the success- 
ful flavor “Americone Dream.” 

“Business is neither good 
nor bad,” Greenfield said. “Busi- 
ness actually provides our soci- 
ety and our country with a lot of 
positive things. But business has 
a role to play in its proper sphere. 
And that sphere of business is in 
the commercial sector and not 
the electoral sector.” 

Also on the panel was John 
Bonifaz, the co-founder and 
director of the campaign Free 
Speech for People. The group 
aims to “restore democracy to 
the people and return corpora- 
tions to their place as economic 
rather than political entities,” ac- 
cording to its website. 

“The ruling allows corpora- 
tions to take over our political 
sphere and invade our democra- 
cy with hundreds of millions of 
dollars at their disposal,” Boni- 
faz said. “We know that corpora- 
tions are not people. They do not 
breathe, they do not think and 
they do not have a conscience.” 


Vermont state senator Vir- 
ginia Lyons spoke about her 
proposed resolution which urges 
the US Congress to adopt an 
amendment to the constitution, 
mandating that corporations are 
not people. Lyons got the crowd’s 
attention by waving a handful of 
dollar bills and proclaiming, “Do 
you get it? I’m speaking!” 

Anthony Iarrapino, a staff 
attorney at the Conservation Law 
Foundation in Montpelier, said 
that judicial review has a mixed 
history of helping and mistreat- 
ing the American people. He 
added that’s the reasoning be- 
hind the inclusion of Article 5 
in the Constitution, whereby the 
Constitution can be amended by 
the people’s representatives. 

“Giving the constitutional 
rights of real people to corpora- 
tions has limited the power that 
our elected officials have to con- 
trol what corporations do and to 
protect us from the worst abuses 
that corporations can commit,” 
Iarrapino said. “The polls all 
across the country and all across 
party lines show that we have 
that kind of consensus right now 
for an amendment to fix Citizens 


Panelist Jerry Greenfield speaks onstage at the McCarthy Arts Center Feb. 27 as Anthony Iarrapino, Virginia Lyons and John Bonifaz listen. 





United and the problem that it is 
causing.” 
All four panelists spoke 


against the ruling. Olsen said he 


believed that since the decision is 
law there was no need to include 
an opinion defending it. 

“We didn’t want it to be a 
debate per se,” Olsen said. “The 
Supreme Court decision is the 
law of the land. We didn’t feel 
like we needed somebody to 
come to defend the decision. 
The panel was looking at the re- 
sponse to that decision.” 

Business professor Robert 
Letovsky said the discussion 
failed to adequately explain the 
Citizens United ruling. 

Those attending the event 
“were given the impression that 
corporations could donate di- 
rectly to candidates,’ he said. 
“That was never true before Citi- 
zens United, and Citizens United 
didn’t speak to that.” 


See CITIZENS UNITED 
on page 6 
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Continued from page 1 


“We have a lot of boys in 
our program, and while some do 
work well with female mentors, 
others don’t,’ senior mentoring 
program member Lauren Ozzel- 
la explained. “We run into prob- 
lems when we have to match a 
boy with a girl and it just doesn’t 
work out. It is a huge need for 
us.” 

Director of MOVE Heidi St. 
Peter acknowledged that society 
has historically equated volun- 
teering with caretaking, which 
puts a female-oriented stigma 
on programs such as mentor- 
ing. In previous generations, she 
said, the male equivalent of giv- 
ing back to society was military 
service. 

“That was kind of just what 
men did to engage in their com- 
munity,” St. Peter said. “The 
way that we volunteer and do 
service work now is the way tra- 
ditionally women have always 
given back.” 

Next week, St. Peter will 
be traveling to the Dominican 
Republic as part of a construc- 
tion-oriented extended service 
trip. This year, the group is com- 
prised of nine female students 
and two female advisers. No 
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males applied. 

There is no definitive 
explanation as to why so many 
more women elect to donate 
their time, but St. Peter did say 
that female volunteers have con- 
sistently. outnumbered males 
across the board. This past year, 
though, the MOVE staff was im- 
pressed that a quarter of its vol- 
unteers were men. 

“We were thinking it would 
be something more like 15 per- 
cent,” she said. “We’re in a good 
spot right now because guys are 
only going to get involved when 
they see other guys doing it.” 

Further contradicting the 
male-apathy norm is first-year 
Dan Quigley, who is perhaps 
the most involved student on 
campus. In addition to being a 
member of Mike Check, Green- 
Up, the Student Labor Action 
Movement, Common Ground, 
the Student Global AIDS Cam- 
paign and Holy Shift, Quigley 
participated in a MOVE extend- 
ed service trip to Best Friends 
Animal Sanctuary in Utah over 
Christmas break. 

“IT need to get involved or 
I'll go stir-crazy,” Quigley said. 
“There are so many things that 
I want to do that I have to cut 
things out. I tried out for one of 
those small plays. I was all set to 
do it but I couldn’t because Mike 
Check cut into their rehearsals.” 

This over-packed schedule 


NEWS 


is not typical for the majority of 


men on campus. 

“The free time I do have I 
need it just to be free,” said se- 
nior Ben Ushkow. “A lot of my 
friends also aren’t really in- 
volved. For example, if half my 
friends all did the LEAP stuff 
and loved it, I’d probably be 
more inclined to go check it out.” 

Quigley has a controversial 
set of theories as to why more 


females participate, suggesting - 


that the St. Michael’s admission 
process is skewed. 

“They pick the guys be- 
cause, ‘Oh, these are athletes’ 
or ‘Oh, these are guys that can 
pay for it,” he said. “Girls end 
up being here because they’re ei- 
ther some of those two or they’re 
hard workers.” 

The 54-46 percent major- 
ity of women students at St. Mi- 
chael’s doesn’t alone account for 
such a significant lack of male 
activism. Nationally, females 
make up for 60 percent of the 
college population. 

Jacob Pelletier, *14, par- 
ticipates in a smorgasbord of 
campus clubs, in addition to 
sitting on the Orientation board 
and preparing for an extended 
service trip to Kentucky over 
spring break. 

Like most of the extended- 
service trips, the “O-board” has 
difficulty attracting men. 

“Last year it had to reopen 


to male applicants,’ Pelletier 
said. “We didn’t have to this 
year; female applicants were 
about double the amount of 
males.” 

Study abroad, too, attracts 
far more men than women. A 
recent article in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education stated that 
men account for one third of 
the 270,600 American college 
students who study abroad, 
significantly more than the St. 
Michael’s percentage. The ar- 
ticle attributed this decades-old 
imbalance to a variety of fac- 
tors — among them, the “bro 
mentality,” which renders males 
“far more reluctant to leave their 


campus social groups to go over- - 


seas,” and more deeply influ- 
enced by their peers. 

Director of study abroad 
Peggy Imai said the gender dis- 
proportion is “truly a mystery,” 
but suggested some theories as 
to why it exists. 

“Money, course offerings, 
parents and friends all come into 
play,” she explained via e-mail. 
“For many, it’s just easier to stay 
where it’s comfortable, less chal- 
lenging and maybe, for lack of a 
better word, less of a hassle.” 

Media _ studies, journal- 
ism and digital arts professor 
Kimberly Sultze, who teaches 
a study abroad re-entry course, 
has witnessed this imbalance in 
the classroom and also has a few 


Tim McAuliffe, Connor Logan, Petr Soustal and Justin Castagna are often focused on playing video games in their Canterbury suite. 


ideas of her own. 

. “Young men are known for 
seeking physical risks, like ex- 
treme sports or the time when 
they might go off to war, his- 
torically, or even risky behavior 
related to drugs and alcohol,” 
she explained. “Obviously, all 
of these are generalizations, but 
the flipside is they tend to want 
to take less social risks..Things 
like study abroad put you in a 
new cultural situation where you 
don’t know the rules.. You may 
have to negotiate uncomfortable 
situations, behave in different 


ways and kind of adapt your- 


Self 

This aversion to leaving 
one’s comfort zone could also be 
a contributing factor for the lack 
of male international service trip 
applicants, where language, so- 
cio-economic issues and culture 
shock are all daunting concepts 
for those at ease in the St. Mi- 
chael’s bubble. 5 

March is Women’s’ History 
month. Much has changed since 


the days of Susan B. Anthony — 


and Alice Paul 100 years ago. 
Perhaps it’s time, however, that 
the same push toward involve- 
ment these powerful women 
inspired is instilled in American 
college-age men. 
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Student Questioned for Driving Migrant Workers 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Managing Editor 


Junior Erika Bodin was 
pulled over by a federal offi- 
cer in Richford, Vt. on Feb. 23. 
She wasn’t exceeding the speed 
limit, she didn’t have a taillight 
out and she wasn’t driving reck- 
lessly. Rather, Bodin suspects 
she was stopped because she had 
two dark-skinned men in her car. 

Bodin is a member of Jun- 
tos, a student-run organization 
aimed at helping local migrant 
farm workers in part by teaching 
them English. Juntos is affiliated 
with the Burlington-based orga- 
nization Migrant Justice, which 
organizes transportation to and 
from meetings, doctors appoint- 
ments and even the grocery store 
for migrant workers who are oth- 
erwise left stranded. 

Bodin was pulled over by 
the Richford arm of the U.S. 
Border Patrol shortly after pick- 
ing up two workers, Eli Calvo 
Cruz and Epimenio Cruz Lopez, 


from their farm. 

“T was more infuriated than 
anything,” Bodin said. “But I 
was trembling so I must have 
been terrified. I was terrified for 
the men.” 


The agent approached the 2 


passenger’s side of the car, ig- 
noring Bodin and her plea for an 
explanation of why she had been 
stopped. He took her phone and 
placed it on the roof of the car, 
telling her to be quiet, Bodin re- 
lated. : 

He repeatedly asked the two 


‘men, who are dairy farm work- 


ers, for their paperwork. Eventu- 
ally, they presented identification 
and were escorted into the Border 
Patrol vehicle. That was the last 
Bodin saw of Cruz and Lopez. 
This incident comes soon 
after the enactment of Vermont’s 
“bias-free policing _ policy,” 
which ensures that state police 
focus on keeping the public safe 
by stopping criminals, rather 
than seeking out farm workers. 
The federal Border Patrol, how- 


ever, is not subject to this policy, 
and can stop any car on the basis 
of “reasonable suspicion.” 

Special Operations Officer 
Dan Doty, the public affairs of- 
ficer for Swanton Border Patrol, 
explained that the event involv- 
ing Bodin’s passengers was sus- 
picious because of the car’s prox- 
imity to the Canadian border. 

“If they see a vehicle that 
they are not familiar with, es- 
pecially if that vehicle goes up a 
dead end street that dead ends at 
the border and comes back with 
more people than went up, it rais- 
es a suspicion,” Doty said. “They 
have to stop and find out what’s 
going on, and when they did they 
found these two men that were in 
the country illegally.” 

Bodin has Vermont license 
plates on her car, and is certain 
that her location at the time was 
not the only reason she was 
pulled over. 

“Their idea of reasonable 
suspicion is the color of skin. 
There’s nothing else,” she said. 


“There was no other reason for 
them to pull me over.” 

Bodin said the agent sug- 
gested that she had crossed the 
Canadian border and reminded 
her that transporting illegal 
aliens is a felony. Bodin said she 
was not aware of the legal status 
of the workers she was driving. 
The Border Patrol agents indi- 
cated she will not be prosecuted 
for her actions. 

Natalia Fajardo of Migrant 
Justice said that the agents’ ac- 
tions were within reason—for 
the most part. 

After being stopped, Bodin 
said she was asked to follow the 
Border Patrol car back to the 
station for questioning. There, 
she overheard the agents trying 
to gain access to her password- 
protected phone. They claimed 
to need access to information 
that she might have on it. When 
she refused to tell them her pass 
code, they relented. 

“The fact that they took her 
in for interrogation and tried to 


dig into her phone I believe was 
not proper,” Fajardo said. 

“Tt’s a smart phone so if they 
had gotten in they could have 
read my emails,” Bodin added. 

Doty said he was not aware 
that Bodin’s phone had been 
taken. 

The two migrant farm work- 
ers are now in the custody of 
Immigrations and Customs En- 
forcement, and have been shuf- 
fled among St. Albans, Boston 
and New Hampshire. Bodin said 
she believes a deportation hear- 
ing has been scheduled but has 
not spoken with either Cruz or 
Lopez. Their bail, she said, has 
been set at $10,000 each. 

Bodin says that this experi- 
ence has brought the issue of ra- 
cial profiling to the forefront of 
her thinking. 

“As with everything in life, 
unless it happens to you, you 
don’t really understand how big 
of a deal it is,’ she said. “Ex- 
periencing it first-hand really 
shocked me to my core.” 





Less Snow but More Deaths at Vermont Ski Resorts 


By Derek Piette 
Staff Writer 


In what may seem like one 
of Vermont’s worst winters in 
recent memory, skiers and snow- 
boarders alike have felt the pains 
of conditions that were unusu- 
ally good in early November. 

Four skiers died on Ver- 


| 
—) 


mont’s slopes in February alone. 
Jen Butson, the director of pub- 
lic affairs for Ski Vermont, said 
high speeds were a factor in 
three of the four deaths. 

This season, 18 skier deaths 
have been reported across the 
country. This above-average 
number can be related to the lack 
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of snowfall of this season. Until 
last weekend’s storm; conditions 
had been icy. 

Scott Whittier, warning co- 
ordination meteorologist at the 
Vermont National Weather Ser- 
vice Office, said ice creates dif- 
ficult conditions. 

“With ice it’s harder to stop. 
It’s a lot different than granular,” 
he said. 

“There actually is no. cor- 
relation between accidents and 
incidence of snow,” Butson said. 
“March is historically the snowi- 
est month of the year in Vermont, 
so we’re looking to have a pretty 
good month and business has 
been pretty good throughout the 
President’s Day holiday. Things 
are really looking up and places 
like Jay Peak have seen over 50 
inches in the past week.” 

Burke Mountain Ski Patrol- 
ler Tom Leeman said injuries 
there have been sporadic. 

“More people are getting 
out of control because of the con- 
ditions,” Leeman said. “We see 
a ton of shoulder injuries. With 
skiers we see a lot more knee 


injuries and with. snowboard- 
ers head injuries are more com- 
mon. Due to the variable condi- 
tions in the Northeast, you’ll see 
knee twists in the powder and 
slide-outs, when a skier or snow- 
boarder’s edges lose grip on the 
ice. You’ll find more injuries be- 
cause the conditions are so dif- 
ferent.” 

Those are not the only dif- 
ficult situations ski patrollers 
face. They have to prepare for 
mechanical emergencies as well. 

“If we have a multiple ca- 
sualty incident, meaning two or 
more people hurt at once, usually 
aresult from a collision, you have 
to assess which patient needs the 
most care soonest without wast- 
ing any of your resources,” Lee- 
man said. “Similar protocol ap- 
plies to chairlift derailment.” 

Most ski resorts, like Burke 
Mountain, ensure that their per- 
sonnel have an outdoor emergen- 
cy care certification, the Nation- 
al Ski Patrol standard. Burke 
Mountain patrollers sweep the 
trails early in the morning by 
skiing down the mountain to 


identify any hazardous terrain 
and mark dangerous sections 
with fluorescent orange rope, 
signs and taped bamboo sticks. 

Ski resorts use international 
trail marking system symbols to 
describe trail difficulty. A green 
circle means: easiest, a blue 
square is more difficult, a black 
diamond marks the most diffi- 
cult, a double black diamond is 
experts only, and orange ovals 
are used to identify freestyle ter- 
rain. 

Avalanches are another 
leading cause of skting-related 
deaths. They occur most com- 
monly with backcountry skiing 
in the western United States. 

“We had an ice layer, then 
from about Mansfield up north 
to the Canadian border they got 
two-to-three feet of powder, al- 
lowing for unstable conditions,” 
Whittier said. “There have been 
three reported avalanches so far, 
but not anything significantly 
dangerous.” 


See DEATHS on page 7 











Continued from page 3 


Letovsky stressed that the ruling al- 
lowed for corporations to make unlimited 
donations only to certain kinds of politi- 
cal actions committees, known as super 
PACs, and not directly to candidates. This 





6 We can’t just think 
of this as a national 
issue, we have to 
think of it as a local 


Emily Dec, ’13 


issue as well. 











restriction applies to individual donors as 
well. 

Super PACs typically use donated 
money.to run negative ads against a fa- 
vored candidate’s opponents. Letovsky 
stressed that Citizens United did not open 
the door for corporations bankrolling 
candidates. 

“Tt wasn’t a diverse panel,” Letovsky 
said. “It was crowd that was hostile to 
business. It was an anti-business panel.” 

Junior Emily Dec, a political intern 
at Democracy for America, said the de- 
cision made in regard to Citizens United 
was the wrong one. 

“Tt’s 10 steps back from progress 
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Excerpts from Feb. 27 - March 4 reports provided by St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Monday, Feb. 27 


10:36 a.m. Suspicious person/circumstance, Ryan 


Hall 
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we made in giving elections back to the 
people,” Dec said. “It compromises our 
entire.democratic system and we need an 
amendment to overturn it.” 

The impact of this decision is broad, 
Dec added. 

“Tt affects every single voter across 
the country, regardless of your back- 
ground,” she said. “People don’t realize 
this is far reaching. We can’t just think of 


-tennis courts 


Hall 


12:50 p.m. Larceny/theft, 300s townhouses 


11:33 p.a. Medical assist: treatment refused, Lyons 


Hall 


Tuesday, Feb. 28 


party, Canterbury Hall 


3:35 p.m. Motor vehicle accident, 300s townhouses 
3:59 p.m. Larceny/theft: From motor vehicle, Lin- 


nehan Hall 


Friday, March 2 


8:17 p.m. Liquor violation: underage possession, 


Fesepepcceymavoaparex ire pig 


Sunday, March 4 


12:08 a.m. Medical assist, transport by rescue 
12:14 a.m. Odor complaint, Lyons Hall 
12:30 a.m. Drug violation: paraphernalia, Lyons Hall 


aN. 














10:13 p.m. Drunkeness: Transport to Act One. Joyce 


Saturday, March 3 


11:16 p.m. Disturbance, Lyons Hall 
11:31 p.m. Drunkeness: Released to responsible 


this as a national issue, we have to think 
of it as a local issue as well. If we’re going 
to make any movement behind an amend- 
ment we have to get states to recognize 
it’s a problem with local elections as well 
as national elections.” 

Olsen echoed the notion that the Citi- 
zens United decision has a direct effect on 
the Burlington area. 

“Burlington has a large activist com- 
munity,” Olsen said. “I think it’s an issue 
péople will continue to care about.” 

Democracy Matters will be hosting 
a discussion about campaign finance and 








1:12 a.m. Trespass: writen notice issued, Ryan Hall 


1:25 a.m. Medical assist: transport by fire and res- 
cue, 300s townhouses 


2:03 a.m. Liquor violation: underage possession, 
Joyce Hall : . 


sion enanoee 


acaseasantaresnen 
ie seessuent seats 


LOG 





Citizens United in Eddie’s Lounge on 
March 7. 

On Town Meeting Day, March 6, 
voters in more than 50 Vermont towns 
can offer opinions on their ballots per- 
taining to the Citizens United decision. 
The resolution asks Vermont’s represen- 
tatives to overturn the Citizens United de- 
cision. Passage of the advisory measure 
wouldn’t undo Citizens United, but would 
tell Vermont representatives that voters 
feel strongly about the issue. 


Photo by Colin Ellis 
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Why Are Men Lagging at St. Michael’s? 


By Kelsi Brett 
Staff Writer 


Why do men account for a 
minority of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents? And why do they perform 
poorly in comparison to women 
in many respects? 

Theories vary. And it’s not 
just St. Michael’s where the gen- 
der disparities are evident. 

“Tn the past 15 years the col- 
lege-going behavior of men has 
changed dramatically and has 
declined, while women is just 
going up and up and up,” Jacque- 
line Murphy, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege admissions director, said. 

“It definitely represents an 
area of extreme change both here 
at St. Michael’s and nationwide 
that I myself have lived through,” 
Murphy added. She noted that 
she was one of fewer than 20 
women in St. Michael’s graduat- 

’ ing class of 1974. Since then, that 


number has changed dramati-- 


cally. Currently, there are 1010 
female full-time undergraduate 
students at St. Michael’s, com- 
pared to 934 male full-time un- 
dergraduate students—a 54-46 
ratio. 

According to Murphy, part 
of the problem has to do with 
male motivation. “It’s not unusu- 
al to see higher SAT scores and 
lower performance for males,” 
Murphy said. “They score pretty 
high on the test, but they can’t 
seem to get their act together to 
do the work to get-the grades.” 

What accounts for this de- 
crease in motivation? Sociology 
professor Vincent Bolduc sug- 
gests it has to do in part with 
how men are represented in 
popular culture and the media. 
Advertisements and _ sitcoms 
frequently portray men as being 
interested in only sex, beer and 
sports, Bolduc said. 

“Media permits men to be 


obsessed with these things,” he 





Ambassador 


Coninued from page 2 


She sees the accomplish- 
ments of the group thus far as 
very encouraging, believing that 
they had a large role in driving the 
decision to appoint a U.S. Envoy. 
While many Congo advocacy 
groups asked for a special envoy 
as well, Dear Hillary specifically 
targeted Hillary Clinton who in 
the end made the decision. 

As a direct result of their ef- 
forts, Ambassador Barrie Walkley 
is being sent here to speak. “What 
was created here is organic. It 
was brought up by the students 
themselves and I am proud of St. 
Mike’s because we created this, 
we pushed for this,’ Mukeba said. 

Junior Ashley Lincoln has 
been involved in the campaign for 
the past three years and is commit- 
ted to creating change in Congo. 


As someone who has read most 


of the books and watched many 
documentaries on the Congo, she 


is thrilled and fully prepared for 


Ambassador Walkley to come 


speak. “You normally don’t get 


government officials to come and 


added. 

A “boys will be boys” man- 
ner of thinking prevails in U.S. 
society, Bolduc observed. “It’s 
become politically acceptable, 
socially acceptable, to look at 
men in a demeaning way and 
to make negative assumptions 
about men,” he said. 

Men also tend to feel that 
they have more opportunities for 


jobs without getting a college ed-— 








GWomen seem, 
in general, to be 
far more quali- 
fied, so we admit 
the women ata 


higher rate. 


Jacqueline Murphy 


Director of Admission 


ucation, sophomore J.D. Marona 
suggested. 

“T think guys are more like- 
ly to want to do things other than 
college than girls are,’ Marona 
said. He cited work in trades 
such as electricity and construc- 
tion. 

St. Michael’s receives about 
the same number of applications 
from male and female prospec- 
tive students, Murphy said. But 
their qualification levels are dif- 
ferent, she added. 

“Women seem, in general, 
to be far more qualified, so we 
admit the women at a higher 
rate,” she said. 

Currently, there is no affir- 
mative. action policy at St. Mi- 
chael’s for either gender or race, 
and Murphy said it would be 
shortsighted to implement one 
to make the school more gender- 
balanced. “It does us no good to 
admit someone who won’t grad- 


Marona has similar thoughts 
regarding the higher rate of 
women’s admittance. 

“If women get better grades 
then there should be more wom- 
en in college and that’s pretty 
much it,’ Marona said. “If more 
guys got into college because 
guys were smarter, women 
would complain and call it sex- 
ism, but I think guys are less 
likely to do that because girls get 
better grades and it’s kind of just 
a fact. I’m in education classes 
and it’s proven that girls do bet- 
ter in school.” 

Murphy sees this admis- 
sions trend. as a long-term prob- 
lem. 

“Tt worries me. It is one of 
the things that has kept me up at 
night for a long time,’ Murphy 
said. 




















Gver rarely do you 
ever see student- 
run activist 
groups have this 


type of change. 9 


Ashley Lincoln 





speak on college campuses,” she 
said. 

The student-led panel has 
been preparing and formulating 
specific, questions about mea- 
sures he will take to end the con- 
flict in Congo. They are very pas- 
sionate about their demands and 
hope that the Ambassador will see 
them through. “We want to know 
what he is going to do differently,” 


Mukeba said. He hopes to hear 


about Walkley’s strategy in com- 
parison to past ambassadors who 
have not lived up to expectations. 








uate,” Murphy said. 





Particularly is the fact that 
the Dear Hillary Campaign was 
founded at Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

“Tt literally is a grass-roots 


movement that has started on this ~ 


campus,” Lincoln said. Being a 
part of Dear Hillary has been one 
of the most rewarding things in 
her life, she added. “Very rarely 
do you ever see student-run ac- 
tivists groups have this type of 
change and it is so exciting. We 
are advocates at heart and | think 
that is a great way to show him 
that we expect change now.” 

The group, which meets 
weekly, is planning for Walk- 
ley’s lecture to be a very event in 
hopes of spreading the message. 
“Any event like this is important 
because it shows our government 
officials that their constituents re- 
ally care about the people in the 
Congo,” Gagne said. The Peace 
and Justice professor acknowl- 
edges that the conflict in Congo 
is huge and cannot be healed over- 
night. But events like these are the 
first steps, “It will just re-energize 
us all and I hope that the enthusi- 
asm for the cause continues.” 


Deaths 


Continued from page 5 


Sophomore Peter Whittier 
said. “There have been three 
reported avalanches so far, 
but not anything significantly 
dangerous.” 

Sophomore Peter Burgos 
explained some backcountry 
basics for safety. 

“First of all you need to 
be good at finding your way 
around in the backcountry, be 
able to use a map, compass, 
and so forth,’ Burgos said. 
“Another big thing is that you 
need to be able to get yourself 
out. That often requires the 
skill of being able to build a 
rescue sled out of available 
materials like poles and skis.” 

All of these skills are 
taught in avalanche safety 
courses provided by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Avalanche 
Research and Education. 

Burgos explained there 
are several preventive mea- 
sures that can be taken to re- 
duce risk. 

“Beginners, get into the 


right equipment,” Burgos said. 
“Rentals will better guarantee 
safety, and there are a lot of 
good rentals out there. To bor- 
row equipment from a buddy 
you take the risk of having 
improperly fitting equipment; 
skis that are too long, boots 
that are too big, DIN binding 
spring settings adjusted for the 
wrong weight, etc.” 

Leeman advised skiers 
and riders of all ages and abil- 
ity levels to wear a helmet. 

“A lot of concussions 
could be prevented with hel- 
mets,” Leeman said. ““We have 
people come in who are de- 
lirious and they’re not wearing 
helmets, but I see people who 
have fallen into the trees and 
they have no injuries because 
the helmet helped them. You 
should wear a helmet because 
they’re warmer and they take 
down a significant amount of 
force from impact.” 

To ensure safety while on 
the mountain Leeman advised 
going to the right terrain with 
the right people. 

“Pay attention to the snow 
conditions and the size of the 
crowd,” Leeman said. “Just re- 
member the scout’s motto: ‘Be 
prepared!” 
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St. Michael’s Catholics Observe Lent | s:. vichaers 


By Lisa Ritter 
Staff Writer 


Each year, Catholics par- 
ticipate in Lent, the 40 days and 
nights between Ash Wednesday 
and Holy Thursday, continuing 
on into Easter Sunday. Lent is a 
time for fasting, prayer and pen- 
ance. For some, this might mean 
giving up something, like coffee 
or chocolate. For others, it could 
involve a change in lifestyle. 

“The intent is to help us quell 
our own passions and our own 
desires,” said religious studies 
professor Edward Mahoney. “It 
is to put them in check a little 
bit and then to use that energy to 
focus more reflectively on one’s 
self, one’s life, what’s really im- 
portant.” 

In celebration of Lent, Cath- 
olics choose to abstain from eat- 
ing meat on Fridays and Ash 
Wednesday. 

“Tt is a time of mercy and 
giving back,” said Alex Byrne, a 
sophomore involved with campus 
ministry. 


Video Surveillance 


By Kierstyn Callahan 
Staff Writer 


Last week, Durick Library 
became the 17th building to have 
updated cameras installed in its 
interior. 

Last semester “we had inci- 
dences that were close together 
that raised some concern and that 
was an opportunity to catch up 
and add [Durick Library] to the 
project,” said Peter Soons, direc- 
tor of safety and security. 

The first incident was a sto- 
len laptop, and the other was a 
theft from an office. Both went 
unsolved. 

“If we remove the oppor- 
tunity, we prevent the crime,” 
Soons said, referring to the secu- 
rity system that is replacing the 
old one at the entrances and exits 
in Durick Library. 

Since last year, St. Michael’s 
has been upgrading its secu- 
rity systems. The project has oc- 
curred in two phases. 

First was installation of a card 
access system for many build- 


Mahoney added that “the 
whole purpose of Lent is to bring 
about a deeper spiritual change 
and renewal so that people be- 
come better Christians and more 
ardent followers of the Gospel.” 

Since 2008, campus minis- 
try has printed a “Daily Lenten 
Reflections” booklet to share 
with students and staff. The 
paper-bound book includes 40 
prayers and reflections written 
by students, faculty, Edmundite 
priests, alumni, and members of 
the worshipping community. The 
reflections and prayers include 
the writer’s personal reflection 
on a Gospel reading and a prayer 
written by the writer to encour- 
age readers. 

“It’s nice because each per- 
son has their own voice and you 
can hear each person in their re- 
flection,” said assistant director 
of campus ministry Anna Lester. 
She said a blog containing each 
day’s reflection is available on- 
line and has been popular with 
social media. 

“So it becomes more inter- 





ings on campus. Phase two of the 
project includes adding cameras 
to parts of Cheray, St. Edmunds 
and Jean-Marie Halls as well as 
to McCarthy Arts Center. The 
Ross and Tarrant recreation fa- 
cilities, Sloane Hall on north cam- 
pus and the Bergeron Education 
Center have also recieved a secu- 
rity upgrade. This phase will cost 
$275,000, which will cover the 
new cameras, alarms and chair-lift 
access, said Rick Battistoni, the 
project manager. 

The library system is more 
elaborate than that of most build- 
ings on campus. Durick is having 
cameras and alarms installed. 

“There are two kinds of 
alarms,” Battistoni said. “There 
is one that gets sent back to public 
safety. It pops up on the computer 
and says somebody has gone out 
this door and wasn’t supposed 
to. Then there is also an audible 
alarm for the doors that say you 
can’t go out, and if you try to, it 
alarms to let you know. 

“It stays dormant,’ Battis- 
toni added. “Once it sees a pixel 


active,” Lester said. A week into 
Lent, the blog had received 1,132 
views. 

Byrne’s was the first post on 
the blog, with her reflection post- 
ed on Ash Wednesday. 

“When we give to others 
with our whole hearts, we are not 








| want to do my 
small part in pre- 
venting students 
from becoming one 
of these statistics. 9 


Tori Zoppo 











only giving to them, but giving to 
God as well,” Byrne said. Her ex- 
perience as an online ambassador 
and blogger for the Founders So- 
ciety gave her and Lester the idea 
to start this project. 


“Social media is really tak- 


ing over the world so I thought 
what a great way to send out 





these reflections to people who 
can’t come to the chapel and get 
a booklet,” Byrne said. 

Social media’s use in religion 
occurs beyond a younger segment 
of the population. Pope Benedict 
XVI has created a Twitter ac- 
count solely for Lent. It’s billed 
by Twitter as “Lent: Reflect with 
the Pope in Daily Tweets.” 

Lester said the “Daily Lent- 
en Reflections” blog has received 
positive feedback: She received 
an email from an alumnus living 
in Ecuador saying, “Great idea, 
love it.’ Byrne said that readers 
“can be anywhere in the country, 
anywhere in the world, and still 
see the daily Lenten reflections 
and reflect and enjoy them.” 


The “Daily Lenten Reflec- 
tions” booklets are available in 
the St. Michael's chapel. The re- 
flections can be followed online 
at SMCLent. blogspot.com. 


Comes To Durick 


change, which indicates some- 
thing is moving, it starts to re- 
cord.” 

The old cameras held 48 
hours of footage. The new ones 
will record up to 72 hours or more, 
Soons said. These new cameras 
will also save energy, Battistoni 
said. The footage is stored digi- 
tally on a computer so it doesn’t 
get overwritten. The old cameras 
in the library were hooked up to 
VHS tapes that would loop, so 
footage would record over it, Bat- 
tistoni said. Another feature of 
the new cameras is that they pro- 
vide clearer images. 

The old system did record 
the theft in Joyce Hall last se- 
mester of first-year student Sarah 
Murray’s wallet. 

“My keys to my room and 
mailbox, my ATM card, my li- 
cense, cash, insurance card and 
Kinghtcard were all in my wal- 
let,’ Murray said in an email. 

The recorded image of the 
thief was too grainy to identify 
the face, however. 

“All you could tell was that 





it was a boy and he had his hood 
up,” Murray said. ' 

“A better quality image 
would really help us,” said John 
Payne, director of library and in- 
formation services. “It’s rare that 
we have those problems [in the li- 
brary] but it happens every once 
in a while.” 

What effect will the new 
surveillance system have on stu- 


- dents’ privacy? 


“There are places that you 
do not have a teasonable expecta- 
tion of privacy,” Battistoni said. 
He explained that the cameras 
are not being put into offices or 
classrooms, but in public spaces 
like hallways. 

“This is great. They have 
to modernize,” said French pro- 
fessor Joseph Ferdinand, whose 
office is located on the second 
floor of Durick Library. “If stu- 
dents are losing their laptops and 
if you can catch whoever is do- 
ing that then I think it’s a very. 
good thing. It helps protect us. 
It’s good to know who gets in and 
who gets out.” 


Reflects on 
_ Lent 


Alex Byrne ‘14 


“Trying to do more 
things... random acts 
of kindness and MOVE 
weekly activities...” . 


Natalie Zimmer ‘13 


“Coffee, but now I’m 
addicted to tea.” 


Corine McAllister ‘13 


“Bread and all 
sweets.” 


Rev. Fr. Ray Dohorty 
‘51 ‘ 2 

“During this Lent | am: 
especially trying to 
keep my thinking and 
inclinations positive, 
and when | am aware 
that my thoughts and 
inclinations are head- 
ing in a negative direc- 
tion, | pray to the Holy 
Spirit for guidance to 
get me on a positive 
track.” 











Fix-it-with-five to give chosen organization $10,000 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Executive Editor 


Voting to choose the recipient of the 
$10,000 donation from fix-it-with-five 
will begin on Tuesday, March 6. The three 
organizations chosen by fix-it-with-five 
as possible recipients are the Burlington 
Emergency Center, Mercy Connections, 
who was a finalist last year, and the Boys 
and Girls Club of America. 


At the Student Association meeting . 


on Tuesday, one representative from each 
of these organizations will have the op- 
portunity to present for ten minutes about 
why they should receive the donation. The 
process to narrow the panelists down to 





C Every student is 
contributing some- 
thing to the grant, 
so everyone should 

have a voice in 9 


choosing. 


Joan Wagner 


Faculty Advisor 





three began in the fall. Over 30 organiza- 
tions submitted grant proposals, each four- 
to-five pages long, and the fix-it-with-five 
committee had the task of deciding which 
should remain in the running, said Joan 
Wagner, faculty adviser for fix-it-with- 
five. 

“Going through the applications was 
an incredible experience for the commit- 
tee,” Wagner said. “It really raised their 
awareness to read about the basic needs of 


AY libata +s 


rE eS ee mats! 
q & A ees 
s . 
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$5 is taken from each student’s activities fee to go toward the $10,000 donation given by fix- 


it-with-five 
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these people in our community.” 
Fix-it-with-five’s mission is to re- 
ward aid that will help in the long-term, 
Wagner said. The group also strives to 
form lasting relationships with the organi- 
zations it gives money to, said Liz Kendall, 
co-chair of fix-it-with-five. 

Last year, the donation went to the 
Committee on Temporary Shelter (COTS), 
the largest service provider in Vermont 
for homeless or those at risk of becoming 
homeless. 

“We have a lot of the same goals as 
fix-it-with-five,’ said Becky Holt, direc- 
tor of development and communications 
at COTS. “We aren’t about the band-aide 
approach, we look to provide care for the 
long-term.” 

COTS used the money it received to 
help launch a new transitional program 
for families, Holt said. The organization is 
working with landlords to put families that 
would otherwise be in homeless shelters 
into apartments. This way, children could 
have friends over and the family would 
have more privacy with its own bathroom 
and kitchen, Holt said. 

The money for the $10,000 donation 


’ is comprised of $5 that is taken from each 


student’s activities fee, Kendall said. If that 
doesn’t add up to $10,000, the S.A. has 
promised to provide the rest of the money, 
Wagner said. 

“Every student is contributing some- 
thing to the grant, so everyone should have 
a voice in choosing,” Wagner said. 

’ Votes for the winning organization 
can be cast either following the student as- 
sociation meeting on Tuesday or by filling 
out a paper ballot in Alliot Hall. Voting 
ends on March 23. — 


Panel will be held on Tuesday, March 
6 at 7p.m. in Cheray 101. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





By Andrew Carnigi 
Staff Writer 


Vermont Skier Killed in Accident at Burke Mountain 

Richard Snow, 70, of West Burke, Vt. was pronounced dead March 1 after 
he struck a tree off a trail at Burke Mountain Ski Resort. Police say Snow was 
wearing both a helmet and goggles at the time of the accident. Snow suffered 
traumatic injuries to his chest and face and was rushed to the Dartmouth Hitch- 
cock Medical Center in Lebanon, N.H., where he died. This marks the fourth 
death on Vermont ski slopes since early February. 


-Burlington Free Press 


UVM Names New President 

E. Thomas Sullivan was named the University of Vermont’s 26th president 
on Feb. 22. Among the speakers at his formal introduction was Gov. Peter Shum- 
lin who said he was confident in Sullivan’s ability to lead and looked forward 
to working with him. In his most recent position Sullivan served as the senior 
vice president for academic affairs and provost at the University of Minnesota. 
Sullivan will officially assume his seat as president on July 15. 


-Vermont Cynic 


Middlebury College Considers Pass/Fail Option 

The Educational Affairs Committee at Middlebury College is formulating 
a proposal that would allow students to take courses for a grade of pass, fail or 
D. The proposal has been named the “Pass/Fail Resolution” and was approved 
by the Student Government Association this past fall. The education committee 
will present its proposal at the upcoming March faculty meeting, after which 
there will be a month-long period of discussion and possible changes before the 
faculty takes its final vote. 


-The Middlebury Campus 


St. Michael’s Receives Award for Helping Homeless 

COTS (Committee on Temporary Shelter) held its annual meeting on Feb. 8 
where students from St. Michael’s College were presented with the Leahy Lead- 
ership Award for their service to homeless. Vermonters. The award is in honor 
of Sen. Patrick Leahy, class of 1960, and recognizes the work of Vermonters in 
their efforts to combat homelessness. Accepting the award on behalf of the col- 
lege were MOVE director Heidi St. Peter, Olivia McCall, Kirsten Wilson Sarah 
Ames, and Liz Kendall. 


-St. Michael’s News Archives 
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EDITORIAL 





Despite every individual having different hobbies and goals, there is one interest that is shared 
by each person alike: We all like to have fun. Fun is something that we all understand, although 
we may have our own visions of what fun entails. It is important to never stop doing the things 
that bring us joy. 

It’s easy to succumb to stress; you know, the kind of stress that has you curled up on the floor, 
too overwhelmed at the thought of all the things that need to get done to actually do any of it. First 
thing to consider here is that your work needs to get done and it will get done. Second, once you 
do get some work done, take some time off to reward yourself. Go have fun. 

Whether your idea of fun is going out to eat “crooked cuisine,” doing an exciting word search 
(have you checked out our games page?) or making music with some friends, keep these activities 
in the back of your mind as incentives. The: members of The Big Dirty, for example, each have 
busy schedules with work and classes, but at the end of their long days allow themselves to unwind 
and have some fun doing what they enjoy most. : 

Or maybe your idea of fun is making satirical videos like the “Shit St. Mike’s Kids Say” video’ 
made by Kit Rivers and Liz Levenson. Hopefully, the fun you have creating the video will result 
in its viewers having a good laugh as well. 

So, stop stressing out, take a breath and enjoy yourself. Of course, we are not condoning blow- 
ing off your work. Rather, we want you to remember that you have had fun before and you will 
have fun again. Keep these words of encouragement in mind as you’re panicking about that exam 
you have coming up. 

-Kendra Gravelle, Editor 


Response to Luke Hollwedel: 


To the Defender: 

Having sex is something that many of us do often — and may value greatly — but it’s not an in- 
herent right that we can claim at the moral and financial expense of others. As Luke Hollwedel has 
stated previously, abstinence is and will always be a viable method of avoiding pregnancy and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases altogether. The fact that it is not a palatable or practical option is beside the 
point; as conscious individuals, we have actively made the decision to attend a Catholic college while 
in full possession of the knowledge that the Catholic Church opposes the practice of pre-marital sex. 

The college is not holding us captive; just as we chose to enroll in this Catholic institution, we 
may choose to leave it. Though transferring to another university is an impractical and drastic solu- 
tion, as long as we have the right to leave we cannot demand that the college shift its moral positions 
to suit our personal needs. 

Furthermore, the college has not imposed any of its beliefs upon us — we have not been asked 
to refrain from sex, but simply to finance our personal affairs. Although I strongly agree with Colin 
Ellis’ argument that the practice of condemning the use of contraception is completely outdated and 
places an unfair burden on women, it is up to the Catholic women themselves to express this opinion. 

Most importantly, the College has already been lenient in its policies by allowing women to 
receive birth control pills under its healthcare plan for purposes other than preventing pregnancy. 
Unlike the women at Georgetown University who are simply denied birth control pills under any 
circumstance, women at St. Michael’s College who are in need of these pills for medical reasons are 
already adequately insured. 

Tarah Srethwatanakul 













Letters to the Editor 


The Defender will publish all 
legitimate and signed letters to the 




































editor. Please keep letters under 
450 words and understand that 
all submissions to The Defender 












undergo editing for journalistic 
style, grammar, spelling, taste and 
sometimes length. . 
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By Derick Logan 
Staff Writer 


It all started with a simple 
Twitter account created by as- 
piring comedian Justin Halpern. 
His account, @shitmydadsays 
documented the candid remarks 
of his middle-aged father for the 
rest of the world to read. 

Its instant popularity paved 
the way for another similar ac- 
count, @shitgirlssay, which 
identifies the stereotypical 
phrases that females tend to use 
on a regular basis. It was created 
by Canadian comics Kyle Hum- 
phrey and Graydon Sheppard. 

Staying true to its. Twit- 
ter content, the creators of @ 
shitgirlssay posted a video on 
YouTube translating many of the 
tweets into short skits, This vid- 
eo, “Shit Girls Say- Episode 1,” 
along with two other episodes, 
have led to countless other spi- 


“Jerseys for P-DAY!” 
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YouTube Video Captures Campus Lingo 


noff YouTube videos ranging 
from “things college freshmen 
say” to “things Asian dads say” 
and even “things nobody says.” 

The three episodes poking 
fun at female conversation have 
totaled over 26 million views, 
with several spinoff videos accu- 
mulating well over one million 
view each. 

In the spirit of the craze, St. 
Michael’s senior Liz Levenson 
and sophomore Kit Rivers de- 
cided to take the initiative and 
create their own “Shit St. Mike’s 
Kids Say” video. 

“I was in class and I pro- 
ceeded to write out 117 things 
that St. Mike’s kids say,” Rivers 
said. “Then we just started film- 
ing.” 

The duo cut three hours 
of film to a nearly four-minute 
clip. The video has not received 
as much attention as its similar 
counterparts because of its very 








specific audience, but it recently 
eclipsed the 2,000 view mark — 
the approximate size of St. Mi- 
chael’s undergraduates. 

Despite its satirical outlook 
on the way St. Michael’s students 
talk, the feedback has been noth- 
ing but positive, according to 
Rivers and Levenson. 

“No one’s been offended,” 
Levenson said. “We tried to keep 
it tasteful—borderline tasteful.” 

Reactions around campus 
indicate that the video is easy to 
relate to 

“T thought it was very ac- 
curate,” said St. Michael’s first 
year Aidan Meehan. “I’ve ‘seen 
a lot of them: ‘Shit Long Island- 
ers Say, ‘Shit Swimmers Say.’ 
They’re relatable to. their view- 
ers, hence why I watch all the 
ones I do: I’m from Long Island 
and I swim.” 

Other students said they had 
not seen Rivers’ and Levenson’s 


“I think I’m gonna take 
_ Calligraphy as a senior.” 


| Qs Browse 











video yet, but they were well 
aware of the growing trend. 

This practice of defining 
stereotypes by the things peo- 
ple say is only one of the latest 
trends in the social media realm; 
joining memes and using hash 
tags in everyday conversation. 
As entertaining as these trends 
are, media studies professor 
David Mindich pointed out that 
social networking has the ability 
to provide more substance to its 
users. 

“Certainly social media ful- 
fills a huge role and that’s not 
going to go away,” Mindich said. 
“Tt’ll be interesting to see the ex- 
tent to which social media is able 
to promote a political aware- 
ness and political understanding 
among young people,” he added. 

For now, though, Rivers and 
Levenson plan to take advantage 
of the YouTube sensation. They 
recently released “Shit St. Mike’s 






Mowes 


Upload 








Kids Say part 2,” which they said 
is just as funny as the first and 
features much better video qual- 
ity. Ultimately, Rivers and Lev- 
enson created the videos to give 
students something to enjoy. 

“People like to feel like 
they’re a part of something,” 
Rivers said. “They’re laughing 
harder because they’re a part of 
it.” 

As goes for most transient 
fads in society, the “Shit People 
Say,” trend may not last much 
longer. Despite their fascination 
at one point in time, bumper 
stickers and digital sheep are 
rarely exchanged on Facebook 
anymore, planking is dying out, 
and MySpace has lost almost all 
its credibility — all confirming 
that most trends are short-lived; 
soon enough the buzz will be 
about something else. 


“| need Wings Over!” 
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Shit Puerte 
Say 

by MeliRagdo 
12,517 views 


Shit Single 
by MotionLova 


5,630,593 vie 


f Shit St. Mil 
part 2 
by kifrivers 
1590 views 
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By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Glindys Luciand’s mother 
clutches sparkling silver rosary 
beads in the lobby of the Hoehl 
welcome center. She waits si- 
lently and alone for her daugh- 
ter to emerge from a meeting 
with an admissions counselor. 
When a suggestion is offered 
that she use the Chapel of Saint 
Michael the Archangel to pray 
rather than the polished purple 
and green upholstery of Hoehl, 
she refuses. 

Glindys, accepted into the 
St. Michael’s honors program 
as amember of the class of 2016 
hasn’t yet committed to attend- 
ing St. Michael’s, but the col- 
lege remains her first choice. 
She moved to Manhattan last 
June from the Dominican Re- 
public. Speaking softly with a 
Spanish accent, she says her 
dream career is to work for the 
UN. 

Between speaking with 
her mother in Spanish, Luciand 
gazes out of Hoehl’s tall glass 
windows towards Route 15, and 
quietly describes her response 
to St. Michael’s: “It feels like 
you're in a movie and you see 
nature.” 

Along with 69 other accept- 
ed-student families who visited 
campus for a day-long event on 
Feb. 27, Luciand and her mother 
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dined with.a current student, 
took part in tours, attended pan- 
els, and had the opportunity to 
meet with a professor or shadow 
a student in a particular major. 

In addition to increased 
crowds, the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus experienced a greater di- 
versity of culture, language and 
geographic background on Feb. 
27 than is usually the case. 

“St. Michael’s is actively 
trying to increase multicultural 
and geographic diversity on 
campus,” said Mike Stefano- 
wicz, a 2009 graduate and the 
assistant director of admissions. 
“More and more of our appli- 
cants from multicultural back- 
grounds have not come through 
special recruiting efforts, but 
we see a diversity of students 
being drawn to St. Michael’s by 
word of mouth and the inviting 
community.” 

According to Stefanowicz, 
10 of the 70 accepted students 
on campus participated in an 
overnight program the night 
before that was sponsored by 
the Diversity Coalition. The ac- 
cepted students were matched 
with currently enrolled multi- 
cultural students. 

St. Michael’s has experi- 
enced a recent upward trend in 
the enrollment of multicultural 
students. About 14 percent of 
the 574 students in the class of 
2015 — the most diverse class St. 





Michael’s has seen yet — do not 
identify as white, according to 
Jerry Flanagan, vice president 


for admission and enrollment 


management. 

Data from a fall 2011 un- 
dergraduate enrollment study, 
however, places the figure for 
multicultural students in all 
classes at slightly below 7 per- 
cent. . 

“You want to bring to St. 
Michael’s a representation of 
where our graduates will be 
working,” Flanagan said. “To 
provide for our students on 
campus, a similar representa- 
tion of the changing demo- 


_ graphic is needed.” 


Flanagan, who attended 
St. Michael’s as a_ student 
when the college was an all- 
male institution, has worked in 
admissions since 1975. He said 
he hopes that soon the school 
will no longer have to recruit 
specifically for multicultural 
students — similar to the college 
no longer struggling to recruit 
women. 

“My hope would be in the 
future our campus would reflect 
the population and there would 
not be a need for a specific per- 
son to outreach to minorities,” 
Flanagan said. 

For accepted students of 
racial backgrounds not included 
in the 93 percent white student 


body, transitioning to a still- 


@ White 
@ Black 


i@ Asian 


@ Hispanic 


@ American indian 


Two or more races 


mostly homogenous St. Mi- 
chael’s can be a challenge. 
Angeliny Ortega, a sopho- 
more originally from the Do- 
minican Republic, changed her 
intended bio-chemistry major 
after finding herself unprepared 
for the content and not feeling 





6 We see a diver- 
sity of students 
being drawn to 
St. Michael’s by 
word of mouth 
and the inviting 
community. 9 


Mike Stefanowicz . 








as if she fit in. Ortega, who 
grew up in Lawrence, Mass., 
now majors in political science. 

“T definitely stood out,” she 
recalled. “Not many students of 
color take math or science class- 
es.” Ortega had never visited St. 
Michael’s before moving in dur- 
ing orientation, and she speaks 
only Spanish at home. She said 
she considered transferring 
during her freshman year as she 
struggled to form connections 
in an unfamiliar culture. 

“At first, it was a culture 
shock. My high school was 99 
percent Hispanic, and I missed 
Spanish food,” Ortega said. “I 


asked a few times in Alliot if 


they could incorporate Spanish 
food, and I tried to give them 
ingredients, but they didn’t take 
them.” , 

Accepted student 
Behar of Miami announced 
that “lunch was my favorite 
part of the day.” Behar, who is 
of Cuban descent, sat in Hoehl 
Welcome Center with Martin 
Borromeo, another accepted 
student. The pair was awaiting 
the shuttle to the Burlington In- 
ternational Airport. Borromeo, 
of San Francisco, received a St. 
Michael’s scholarship and ser- 
vice award granting a student 
up to $100,000 in financial as- 


Leah - 








sistance for four years if he or 
she chooses to enroll. 

“J visited out of - inter- 
est,’ Borromeo said, “and I’m 
searching for variety.” Behar’s 
mother, Dalia, who described — 
herself as Cuban-born, said the 
events of the day and the expo- 
sure to those from the North- 
east was “a different culture, 
especially [meeting] those from 
Connecticut.” 

The Center for Multicul- 
tural Affairs, located upstairs 


in Alliot, advises the Martin 


Luther King Jr. Society and 
the Diversity Coalition. Ashley 
Cerda, a Hispanic sophomore 
from Queens, N.Y. and vice 
president of the MLK Jr. Soci- 
ety, said the club “does not aim 
to be a black club.” The students 
involved in it relate easily to one — 
another and experience similar 
issues, Cerda explained. 

' “Because we just happen to 
be the same color or the same — 
race does not mean we close. 
ourselves off,’ Cerda said in the 
multicultural affairs office. “All 
of us from MLK do fight for our 
financial aid, though. I’m in the 
process right now. I can’t afford 
to pay what I’m being asked to. 
I'm writing letters, and most 
of the freshmen that walk into 
this office are‘experiencing and 
talking about the same thing. 
None. of us can afford it.” 

' Running her fingers 
through her long, straightened 
dark hair, Luciand said academ- 
ics are the most important thing 
for her as. she enters college. “I 
want to focus on school. I don’t 


‘want to go to school only for the. 


social life. You need to find a 
balance.” - 

She hasn’t begun the fi- 
nancial aid process for St. Mi- 
chael’s, and cannot. afford to 
pay tuition otherwise, she said. 
If she could, Luciand said she 
would have already enrolled in 
the class of 2016. 
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By Katie Hodges 
Staff Writer 


With free food, cool light- 
ing and fresh new music every 
weekend, Turtle Underground 
is one of the best places to start 
your Friday or Saturday night. 
The program has been growing 
in popularity, especially over the 


last four years, said James Fra- 
ser, the resident director of north 
campus and the staff advisor for 
the club. The musicians who 
play at Turtle appeal to a wide 
variety of music tastes, and the 
venue has featured jam bands, 
acoustic or folk music and even 
a deejay recently. 

“Tt’s a great social alterna- 
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Photos by John O’Connor 
Members of The Big Dirty (from left) seniors Adam Messineo, Matt Ohanian, Sean Vallant and junior Dan 
Bishop perform at a friend’s house Friday night. 


tive for students who want to go 
listen to music and don’t neces- 
sarily want to be stuck hanging 
out in a residence hall or they 
don’t have the means to go see 
a concert at Nectar’s or Higher 
Ground,” Fraser said. 

The Big Dirty is a student 
band that performs at Turtle 
regularly. Junior Dan Bishop, 


Turtle Underground Gets Down with The Big 


one of the group’s bass players, 
said the band is just people mak- 
ing noise. But it is actually much 
more than that. It is made up of 
dedicated musicians for whom 
music is more than just a hobby. 

“We literally don’t sleep, at 
all,’ senior Adam Messineo, the 
band’s guitar player, said. “I have 
8 o’clock classes every day, I’m 
taking 20 credits and I also have 
an internship. I’m busy until 10 
o’clock at night and then that’s 
when I start playing music. We 
practice every day.” 

In addition to guitar, Messi- 
neo and his fellow band mem- 
bers enjoy showcasing another 
unexpected talent. 

“We are all classically 
trained whistlers that graduated 
from Berklee on scholarship. 
We decided [Berklee] was way 
too easy,’ Messineo said jok- 
ingly. 

Despite busy schedules and 
the fact that the band members 
sometimes have to practice indi- 


party 








vidually instead of together, the 
dedication and passion of this 
band and other student musicians 
at the school is what makes Turtle 
so enjoyable for many students. 
Turtle began as a small club 
called The Coffee House that 
put on weekly open mic nights 
in either Eddie’s Lounge or the 
Alumni basement, Fraser said. 
The Coffee House did not have a 
good PA system and was not well 
attended, so Emelina Spinelli, an 
RA on north campus, got togeth- 
er with Heidi Griswald, the RD 
on north campus to launch Turtle 
Underground when Fraser was a 
junior. The new club was locat- 
ed in Purtil’s basement where a 
better PA system and ambiance 
lighting could be provided. 


See MUSICIANS 
on page 17 


UVM Celebrates While St. Michael’s Takes Off 


The college holds its spring break during St. Patrick's Day to avoid drunken behavior 


By Andrew Caringi 
Staff Writer 


Jeff LaBonte, ’98, woke up on March 
17 of his senior year to his last St. Patrick’s 
Day as a St. Michael’s student. He and his 
housemates had the traditional kegs and 
eggs for breakfast, after which they headed 
to downtown Burlington to wait in line for 
the local bars to open. The time was 6 a.m. 

LaBonte and his friends made their 
rounds, gathering free promotional t-shirts 
from every bar they could. After a few 
hours, they headed back to campus to at- 


tend morning classes. Skipping some of 
their later classes, LaBonte and his friends 
headed back downtown to watch their fa- 
vorite Irish band perform at a local bar. 
“Our staff estimated in-2002 that 800 
of our students were downtown. getting 
incentive t-shirts at six and seven in the 
morning, drinking green beer,” said Mike 
Samara, dean of students at St. Michael’s. 
The last year that classes were in ses- 
sion at St. Michael’s for St. Patrick’s Day 
was 2003. The administration had been 
discussing moving spring break to encom- 
pass St. Patrick’s Day since the late 1980’s. 
“Staff in the dining hall was fearful 


on that day,” Samara said. “Because of so 
many people coming back to the campus 
on a range from happy, to loud, to out of 
control.” 

The disruption of classes also played a 
role in the decision. Class attendance was 
significantly lower when St. Patrick’s Day 
fell on a weekday. 


See ST. PATRICK’S 
on page 17 
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Thao Uong 


When we refer to fashion, most peo- 
ple automatically associate the topic with 
a female, donning the latest women’s ap- 
parel and accessories. What about the 
other side of the spectrum, the masculine 
counterpart to a predominantly femi- 
nized industry? 

Although the realm of fashion may 
seem like feminine territory, the works 
of many visionary men have defined 
the parameters of couture, elevating the 
major fashion houses of Christian Dior, 
Louis Vuitton, Dolce & Gabbana. and 
Valentino to higher ground. In the mod- 
ern sense, I’m talking about the contri- 
butions of Alexander McQueen, Marc 
Jacobs, Tom Ford, and Karl Lagerfeld. 
These are the men that make the clothes. 

And then there are the men who 
wear the clothes. The female fashion 


SPOTLIGHT FASHIONISTO _ 
PETER MALOY | 


Class: Sean 

Double Majors: English and Art 

Works at: self-employed 

Wearing: Plaid button-up: vintage flannel - 


How would you describe your style? 
“Very basic, clean, and black.. 


Any icons or inspirations? 


We fens cnigh oer eaten end nim me Ameer eer mR pt he EER NERY EO 


i Where do you buy your clothes? 


“Uniqlo, Urban Outfitters, Old Gold, and American Apparel for stores. But I get 


a lot of clothes online.” 


Are you looking forward to certain style movements and revivals for 2012? 
“Yes, the 90s street style and underground look is coming back. And I like the new 
emphasis on cleaner styles, a 50s revival.” . 


ERTS ARNT NNR DN NRE ARAN BO A 


Cardigan — Charles and a Half 
Jeans — Uniqlo 

Jacket — Spiewak 

Kicks: special edition Nikes 


.streamlined.” 
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MEN A LA MODE: STYLE ISNT JUST FOR WOMEN 


powerhouses, like Kate Moss, Alexa 
Chung, Chloe Sevigny and Agyness 
Deyn overshadow them, continually 
commanding the public eye, so here is 
an ode to the underappreciated stylings 
of these men and their influence on the 
male fashion scene: 

David Beckham 

Of course he makes the list. Did you 
see his underwear commercial for H&M 
that debuted during the Superbowl? He 
models AND designs! Beckham has 
come a long way since his youthful days 
as the tumultuous Manchester United 
footballer. Perhaps his style transforma- 
tion can be attributed to his trendsetting 
wife, Victoria Beckham. 

But let’s not give Posh Spice too 
much credit here. Her husband’s suave fi- 
nesse and boyish charm speak for them- 
selves. Beckham carries, out a confident 
sophistication throughout his wardrobe, 
maintaining a natural effortlessness in 
his casual wear as well as a sleek refine- 
ment in his formal garb. 

Timeless, elegant and sexy, he em- 
bodies the modern man in every sense, 
whether he’s seen in a cotton tee and fit- 
ted jeans or a tailored suit with matching 
pocket square. 
Kanye West 

Call him vulgar. Call him vain. But 


“Kanye West...and Mac Miller. He has gee observations and Strong intuition. Oh, and 
the Haw-lin blog. There are some interesting ideas on that site.” 


a eS NaI REET AB mA NRO SE EB REAM NTE ES REE TOD 





his style and expression are nonetheless 
vivacious, incorporating the dynamic 
machismo that is Kanye West. 

Who can forget the Shutter Shades 
and fur-lined everything that became 
synonymous with the pop artist? We can 
chronicle his sartorial metamorphosis 
by album, reminiscing about his Polo 
bear sweaters from “The College Drop- 
out” days to his street wear throwbacks 
for “Graduation.” Critics lauded his re- 
cent embrace of luxury labels (the Ce- 
line blouse he wore while performing at 
Coachella), but they were bitterly disap- 
pointed by his [beautiful] dark, twisted, 
and fantastical attempts at designing. 
West recovered from the collection’s 
failure with his ego fully in tact, much in 
the same way as he did from the Taylor 
Swift fiasco. 

Appearing in head-to-toe leather en- 
sembles, not to his chagrin, Kanye main- 
tains a reputation for risky, 










unpredictable wardrobe choices. His 
electrifying color palettes and outland- 
ish decorative accessories brought street 
appeal to the red carpet. I have to ad- 
mit, I’m partial to the stark, exaggerated - 
contrast of structured blazers, violating- 
v-necks and bulky pharaoh necklaces. 
There are few men who would dare to 
disgrace a custom-cut Italian tuxedo 
with chest hair. 
Shout outs to: 
Brad Pitt, every man’s man caste 
_ The mercurial David Bowie and his 

love of glamour. 

Mark Ronson for always roe the 
” cardigan. 

The man in the pork pie hat, Tom 
_ Waits. 

Barack Obama and his custom clos- 
et of Hart Schaffner Marx suits. 
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Continued from page 13 


“Tt went from having acoustic acts 
to having a full band down there every 
now and then,” Fraser said. “It just started 
blossoming and gaining more popular- 
ity.” 

Fraser, who graduated from St. Mi- 
chael’s in 2008, is a musician himself 
and said that most of the students do the 
hands-on work of running the club, but 
he handles the budget, answers students’ 
questions and helps plan musical perfor- 
mances that are outside typical weekend 
events. The club’s budget covers the food 
that is ordered every week and also pays 
around $500 to outside bands that come 
to Turtle to perform. Student bands do 
not get paid, but for The Big Dirty it is 
more about the experience than making 
money. 

“At this point in our lives, we’re in 
college, we don’t need to be worried 
about making money,” Messineo said. “ 


If you’re doing it to make money, you’re 


doing it for the wrong reasons.” 

Bishop agreed. 

“[Music] creates sort of a judgment 
free zone. We can hang out and just enjoy 
it, and it puts everyone on the same level,” 
Bishop said. “It’s a good way to interact 
with people too. When you play music 
with someone, you get to know them on 
a deeper, much more intimate level than 
you would just talking to them.” | 

Turtle offers a positive environment 
for student musicians, especially those 
who may be new to performing, because 


_FEATURES 


it is so low-pressure. Attendees are en- 
thusiastic and appreciate the music de- 
spite any setbacks that may occur, wheth- 
er technical or player-related, Messineo 
said. 

There is no pressure in a band with 
members as close as The Big Dirty’s. Al- 
though Bishop was abroad last semester, 
and a new bass player, senior Matt Oha- 
nian, was brought into the group in his 
place, there is no competition or unease 
between any of the members, Bishop 
said. 

“We both have really different styles 
so it works. No one is out to step on any- 
one’s toes,” Bishop said. “It’s more for 
the sake of the music.” 

Rounding out The Big Dirty is 
drummer Sean Vallant, a senior. 

All members are either music majors 
or minors and have played gigs down- 
town, as well as at Turtle. Messineo and 
Bishop both laughed as they compared 
their commitment to music to having a 
girlfriend. 

“Tf you don’t spend enough time with 
it, they get mad at you,” Bishop said. 

The Big Dirty and Turtle Under- 
ground both ultimately aim to please the 
crowd so students can come together in 
a new way. Messineo said they don’t al- 
ways play conventional music, but they 
do try to tailor to the crowd, especially if 
it looks like the crowd is starting to get 
into the music. . 

The Big Dirty has its own style of 
music and its members have some influ- 
ences that one may not have expected in 








Photo by John O’Connor 


Photo by Kendra Gravelle 
Senior Sean Vallant drums along with The 
Big Dirty. 


the case of a jam band. 

“All of the Disney movies put to- 
gether,” Bishop said. “We take a heavy, 
heavy influence from Pink. I admire her 
spunk.” 

Messineo and Vallant are holding 
their senior recital in the McCarthy Re- 
cital Hall on April 13. All members of the 
band are also performing in the Akoma 
Drum Ensemble in the International 
Commons on April 20. 

For students interested in perform- 
ing at Turtle Underground, open mic 
nights are held on Thursdays in Eddie's 
every few weeks. 











St. Patrick’s 


Continued from page 13 


Halloween and P-Day have also giv- 
en the administration and public safety 
trouble with student behavior. Both those 
days are monitored on local police radars 
and are considered to be two of the big- 
gest party days on campus. But St. Pat- 
rick’s Day was thought to pose the most 
wide-ranging problems because of the 
large percentage of students drinking off 
campus, where the administration has no 
control. 

The school administration attempt- 
ed to work with the local liquor control 
board to try to stop bars from opening 
early and giving away t-shirts. However, 
because there were no price changes by 
the bars on St. Patrick’s Day, they were 
within their legal rights to advertise and 
cater to college students. 

“Over the years St. Patrick’s Day 
was a day that was a challenge for us be- 
cause of student behaviors,” said Peter 
Soons, director of public safety. “It was 
a day centered around drinking, poor at- 
tendance in classes and just bad conduct 
on campus.” 

In 2002, the resident life staff sub- 
mitted a report calling for the administra- 
tion to move spring break, and the deci- 
sion was made the next year to change the 
academic calendar. 

But the move did not come without 
resistance. Many faculty members op- 
posed the decision because the college’s 
new spring break no longer coincided 
with that of local elementary and high 
schools in the area. This meant that a 
number of professors no longer had the 
same break as their children. 

“Students were pretty accepting,” 
Samara said, “because so many fellow 
schools were on spring break.” 

One year after St. Michael’s moved 
its spring break, the University of Ver- 
mont decided to move its break in the op- 
posite direction. After traditionally clos- 
ing the school the week of March 15-19, 
UVM classes have been in session for St. 
Patrick’s Day since 2005. 

“It’s a lot like P-Day at St. Mi- 
chael’s,” said Curtis Mariani, a sopho- 


more at UVM, in regard to St. Patrick’s 


Day on his campus. 

St. Patrick’s Day falls on a Saturday 
this year and many fraternities at UVM 
have already announced their themed 
parties for the celebration. 

“It’s going to be crazy this year,” 
Mariani said. 
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Clockwise from the above: Nutty New England macaroni and cheese; Frickles (fried 


@KED 


in oe 





pickles); Deep-fried peanut butter and jelly from Our House Bistro in Winooski. 


Unfamiliar Fried Food: Find at Our House Bistro 


By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


As the first guest of the evening, ar- 
riving at the door just after 4:30 p.m., I was 
allowed by the host to choose my place at 
any table in the dining room. She noticed 
that the Rubik’s cube on the corner table 
by the window caught my eye and led me 
in that direction. I climbed onto the high 
wooden chair that looked out to the Win- 
ooski circle where U.S. flag and Canadian 
flags waved proudly beside each other amid 
the first snowfall of the season, and opened 
the menu. 

Our House Bistro, claiming “twisted 
comfort food” as its distinguishing cuisine, 
offers a selection of macaroni and cheese 
combinations that have traveled far and 
wide through word of mouth over the last 
few months and convinced me to explore 
the crookedness of their cuisine in the Win- 
ooski circle. From the outside, the establish- 
ment looks simple; but guests quickly notice 
the complexity and character that this res- 
taurant presents through its decorations and 
on its menu. 

I was already prepared to order my 
main course when I arrived since the last 
time I dined at Our House, I regretted or- 
dering the double-stack Rueben sandwich 
because a waitress placed the Nutty New 
England macaroni and cheese in front of the 
man next to me at the bar — and it’s been 
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on my mind ever since. The curly cavatappi 
pasta in the house cheese sauce is twisted 
with candied pecans, cheddar cheese, apple 
slices, and caramelized onions, all topped 
with bread crumbs and drizzled with maple 
syrup. I had to give it a whirl. 

The only option from the bistro’s appe- 
tizer selection that I have not tasted in some 
form in the past was fried pickles — listed 
as Frickles. I decided I would start the meal 
with that. And within seconds of admitting 
to my waitress that I was looking for a taste 
of some crooked cuisine, she embellished 
the idea of a deep-fried peanut butter and 
jelly. I placed my three course meal order in 
its entirety within the first five minutes of 
taking a seat. 

While I waited, I looked around the 
room as it slowly filled up with guests, won- 
dering if anyone else was as transfixed as I 
was by the variety of aluminum lunch boxes 
displaying characters from the Muppets, the 
Peanuts, and Leave it to Beaver that lined 
the shelf along the interior wall. Interspersed 
among the lunch boxes sat various trinkets; 
from Rubik’s cubes to framed awkward fam- 
ily photos, the décor was unlike any restau- 
rant I’ve dined at in the past. 

When my giddy waitress delivered my 
Frickle appetizer, she tried to explain the 
contents of the creamy remoulade sauce 
that sat on the side for dipping. A fusion 
of mayonnaise with ranch and Greek dress- 
ing flavors is what I tasted and adored when 





paired with the warm Frickles. The breaded 
coating was not as crispy as I expected but 
the slightly spicy crunch that covered the 
pickle worked as a creative way to serve 
this former cucumber. The Frickles alone 
didn’t have me hooked, but spiced up with a 
spoonful of the Remoulade sauce they were 
an unfamiliar taste I enjoyed as I waited for 
my Nutty New England macaroni. 

After about 10 Frickles too many, I 
asked to have them wrapped up — some of 
my crooked friends would enjoy these later 
that night. I ordered a glass of milk to pre- 
pare for my macaroni and cheese that I was 
told was coming out any minute (the only 
way to do mac ‘n cheese is with a tall glass 
of milk beside it). 

When my entrée was placed at my set- 
tig, I was grateful that the smell of melted 
cheese prevailed over the maple syrup. A 
brittle piece of cheese about half a foot long 
stood straight out, garnishing the baked 
macaroni. When I broke through the bread- 
crumb crust for the first bite, it distinctly 


_ resembled cutting into a warm apple pie. 


Depending on what combination of 
ingredients ended up on my spoon, some 
bites of the mac ‘n cheese were better than 
others. My particular favorite: the combina- 
tion of the candied pecans and caramelized 
onions with the cheesey curls of pasta, some 
of which were baked to a slight crisp with 
breadcrumbs — superb! 

Washing each bite down with a sip of 


milk, I monitored how much room I was leav- 
ing for this deep fried peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich I was about to get involved with. 

Finishing off the other end of the meal 
with another crooked fried creation; I took 
the first bite of the deep-fried sandwich. 

The blended combination of Fluff and 
half and half was in a small jar on the side 
of the dessert, with a marshmallow dollop, 
broiled by a kitchen torch to provide a gold- 
en toasted flavor, topping the dipping sauce 
that I added to each bite. The tart strawberry 
jelly sweetened the sticky peanut butter and 
fluff flavor while the fried exterior added 
an oily crunch that was so delicious I began 
to doubt all my mother’s warnings about 
fried foods. 

Timing the meal well with the sunset, 
I signed the tip slip and handed the bill to 
my waitress just as the sky went pitch black. 
I left the restaurant with three small card- 
board boxes, each containing a few bites of 
all three courses. 

Now that I’ve enjoyed the epitome of the 
bistro’s twisted cuisine, I have concluded that 
the Rueben still beats out the crooked maca- 
roni and cheese concoction, even though that 
sandwich tends to be my staple when dining 
out. Once in a while it’s important to order 
something with a provocative description — 
challenge your taste buds! After all, the deep 
fried PB&J dessert proved that even classics 
can be crooked and still satisfy. 
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Jeremiah Conway mixes the sauteed vegetables in with the quinoa pasta (left) and garnishes the duck breast with rosemary and sour tart cherries (tright). 


By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


- Inspired by a medley of taste buds, 
senior Jeremiah Conway constructed a 
crooked entrée in Townhouse 224 last 
week, accommodating his vegan and 
vegetarian guests, as well as his own con- 
torted cravings. 

The recipe called for sour tart cherries, 
sundried tomatoes, artichokes, and roasted 
red peppers to be sautéed on the stove and 
poured over a bed of quinoa pasta. For 
those interested — and daring — duck breast 
cooked in olive oil and rosemary was an 
option to add to the individual servings. 

On the same stove earlier this se- 
mester, Conway and his roommate Chris 
Provenzano dabbled with duck, but in a 
tremendously different fashion. Because 
Provenzano’s parents received two tur- 
duckens for Christmas this year, he so 
generously brought one of the double- 


stuffed birds to Vermont to share with his 
friends. The turkey stuffed with a duck 
and a chicken is only one of the contort- 
ed meals stirred up in this kitchen of the 
200s — one that proved surprisingly pleas- 
ing, thus encouraging the cooks to keep 
making unconventional creations. 
Conway supplied the ingredients for 
last week’s duck delicacy, having received 
them from his mother who tends. to have 
wacky taste buds. In a small saucepan, he 
heated the artichokes, sundried tomatoes 
and roasted red peppers in what seemed 
to be gallons of olive oil. I made the mis- 
take of questioning his quantity, and was 
quickly informed that the woman. cur- 
rently holding the title of “world’s oldest 
person,” followed a diet rich with olive 
oil, sometimes even doubling it as a skin 
moisturizer. I stood corrected. 
Competing with the rosemary that 
enlivened the duck breast, the sundried 
tomatoes generated a scent that filled the 


uacky Taste Buds Makea Crooked Cuisine 


kitchen throughout the preparation pro- 
cess. The quinoa pasta, which is made 
with a non-wheat grain and thus serves 
well as a gluten substitute, boiled on the 
verge of al dente, while the duck browned 
and the vegetables softened on the stove. 

As the ingredients approached the 
pinnacle of preparation, the table was set 
and the hosts made sure each guest’s glass 
was full. After draining the pasta, Con- 
way opened the can of tart cherries and 
mixed them in with the quinoa as well 
as the other vegetables. A few remain- 
ing cherries peppered the duck breast in 
a separate dish. 

“Oh, Gaby Conway, you spoil me,” 
Conway admitted after his first bite. 

Cravings were satisfied and compli- 
ments were sent in Conway’s direction as 
the guests and other residents tasted the 
crooked cuisine. The tart cherries dis- 
solved immediately upon touching my 
tongue and added a sour bite that comple- 


By Rachel Stone 


The Food Justice club hosted a 


breakfast for dinner in the Center for 
4 Women and Gender on campus on 
March 1 to inform students about the 
cage-free egg campaign targeted at Al- 
liot dining services. All of the 30 tickets 
available for purchase were sold on cam- 
# pus to students who filled every seat in 
the house and indulged in a meal crafted 
with exclusively local ingredients. 
Scrambled eggs and French toast 
. , _| were made with St. Michael’s biology 
j J professor Valerie Banschbach’s eggs 


Photos by Rachel Mone gj c 
St. Michael’s Food Justice club hosts a breakfast-for-dinner meal with cage-free eggs. from the chickens she raises at home 








Photos by Rachel Stone 


mented the duck breast. The vegetabies, 
fully flaunting their distinct flavors, 
made the dish vibrant in presentation and 
taste and prevented me from noticing any 
difference in the gluten-free pasta. 

Interestingly enough, my only pre- 
vious duck experience resulted from a 
bold move I made in Sloane dining hall 
last year. (I’m not counting the turducken 
I tried a couple of months ago that was 
masked by such an abundance of bar- 
beque sauce and other variations of meat 
that I could hardly identify it). I remem- 
bered the duck in Sloane being more ten- 
der than Conway’s last week, which could 
be a product of a variety of factors I'll 
avoid mentioning here. 

Regardless, the meal as a whole was 
thrilling and delicious as each bite provided 
an unfamiliar combination of flavors. Twist- 
ed duck creations in Townhouse 224 have 
now gone two for two in my book, meaning 
that there shall be more to come. 


in Jericho, while a tofu scramble made 
with mushrooms, onions, garlic and a 
splash of soy sauce stood as an option 
for any vegans attending. The club also 
provided home fries and apple cider to 
add the meal, and for dessert, a yogurt 
parfait made with City Market’s granola 
waited in teacups for the guests to finish 
their first course. 

As they ate, a powerpoint slideshow 
played in the background projecting sta- 
tistics and other information about the 
egg industry and suggesting how each 
of the attendees could help make Alliot 
eggs cage-free eggs. 
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By Nick Willard 
Guest Columnist 


Arrogance is insecurity, created by 
healthy self-doubting, wrapped in a blan- 
ket of certainty, doused in gasoline, set 
ablaze and tossed into the face of another 
individual. 

For the arrogant, the experience is 
empowering and addictive, giving rise 
to a sense of superiority, thus creating 
the illusion that the initial insecurity has 
been dispelled. Within this process comes 
the disenfranchisement and humiliation 
of others, through possible emotional or 
mental anguish. This reallocation of 


‘power between two individuals, in the 


smallest political arena that exists, is 
highly damaging. 

Yet arrogance flourishes all around 
us. It abounds in the pages of Holy Shift, 
and I fear for my beard catching fire 
should the arrogance leave the pages. 
Yet the arrogance is hidden and subtle, 
not a blanket doused in gasoline, but 
pages dusted with gunpowder, waiting 


COLUMNS 
Holy Shift: Right Conclusions, Wrong Assumptions 


for the slightest static shock. 

The conclusions the magazine draws 
are not themselves arrogant. They are in 
fact wonderful. . 

But these conclusions are supported 
by values that don’t exist. These assump- 
tions include things such as universal 
natural rights, liberty and democracy, 
and by tolerance. It is these assump- 
tions, these givens, and these foundations 
for the conclusions, which are arrogant. 
Sprinkled within every article, hidden in 
the pictures and cartoons, lie some of the 
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most arrogant assumptions that exist, and 
I would like to point these out. 

The tally of dogmatic assumptions 
that plagues Holy Shift is constantly be- 
ing added to harm further conclusions 


‘that are otherwise sound and right. These 


assumptions include the view of America 
as the “best” on any geopolitical scale and 
that democracy and justice are universally 
good ideas. 

Furthermore, Holy Shift presumes 
that ideas can be universal and, most im- 
portantly, that “good” and “bad” are stan- 
dards that ideas can be held accountable 
to. These assumptions are like many oth- 
ers, including natural law, the existence 
of God and the devil or the tooth fairy. 
Like all truths taken on faith, these con- 
cepts are socially constructed; they are all 
invented, like imaginary friends, and not 
based in reality. 

Without proof, fact, or evidence, 
these claims are nothing but hot air. An 
argument that relies on hot air, if light 
enough, can float. Yet when faced with 
complexity and intricacy, or when weight 





is added, hot air is not enough of a founda- 
tion for such serious conclusions as found 
within Holy Shift. The publication’s con- 
clusions may be correct, but it does not 
mean they have been arrived at correctly. 

So I conclude with this: the writers’ 
and editors’ conclusions within Holy Shift 
are right, but their assumptions are wrong. 
This is because their assumed truths only 
exist within the mind as beliefs. This is, of 
course, a hypocritical critique on my part 
because I arrogantly assume both logical 
analysis and relativism as universals, nor 
do I give any form of proof or evidence 
from Holy Shift once. 

In some perverted manner, I am only 
trying to be as parsimoniously correct as 
possible. I guess that all I really hope to 
find are lots of melted faces, scurrying 
to the academic buildings, buildings that 
also double as burn wards. 


Willard is a senior political science 
and economics double major. Contact 
him at nwillard@mail.smcvt.edu. 





Who’s Really Affected by the Contraception Mandate? 


By Caiti Zeytoonian 
Guest Columnist 


Before responding to Luke Hollwe- 
del’s Feb. 28 commentary criticizing my 
stance on President Obama’s recent health 
care mandate, I want to commend his pas- 
sion for politics and his strong commit- 
ment to the Catholic faith. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to rationally debate 
important issues such as this one, which 
must be seriously addressed by our gen- 
eration if we truly hope to achieve politi- 
cal change. 

Hollwedel’s Defender column claims 
that the federal government’s inclusion 
of preventive birth control measures in 
healthcare plans is an unconstitutional 
violation of the First Amendment. He 
argues that to provide the option of pre- 
ventative birth control in all health care 
packages would in actuality be “forcing 
Catholics to violate their consciences by 
mandating that they provide contracep- 











tives,” and that such action “is an attack 
on the freedom of religion fundamental 
to this country.” Hollwedel concludes his 
article with a stern warning for us all: “Do 
not be distracted by the rhetoric about this 
being a women’s health issue.” 

With all due respect, I wholeheart- 
edly disagree. Religious freedom is in- 
deed essential to our country’s concept of 
liberty; however, the inclusion of preven- 
tive birth control in health care packages 
does not force Catholic employees to uti- 
lize this benefit, nor does it oblige them 
to engage in sexual activity that would be 
categorized as immoral by the Catholic 
Church. Simply, it provides an accessible 
way for all American citizens to engage in 
safe, healthy sex if they choose to do so. 

_If you are Catholic and do not want 
or need to take preventative birth control 
measures, you can abstain from taking 
advantage of this mandate. What you can- 
not do, however, is impede access to birth 
control for the women of this country 
based on your religious and moral code. 
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Doing that is, to me, the ultimate violation 
of the First Amendment. 

According to a Pew Research Study 
in 2007, approximately 24 percent of 
Americans identify as Roman Catholic. 
Therefore, the imposition of Catholic 
moral standards in a country where 76 
percent of its citizens are not Catholic 
seems extremely unreasonable. Obama 
respects your choice to abstain from sexu- 
al practices and the use of preventive birth 
control measures; in return, your respect 
for those of us who feel that such coverage 
is essential to our health and well being 
would be appreciated. 

Hollwedel’s caution to St. Michael’s 
students not to be “distracted by the rheto- 
ric about this being a women’s health is- 
sue” is, undoubtedly, a product of kind 
intentions. However, I argue that this is 
absolutely a women’s health issue, and I 
am baffled by the opposition of men who 
seem so concerned with an issue that is so 
clearly not their own. 

Nearly half of pregnancies among 


American women today are unintended. 
Of those, about 4 in 10 are terminated by 
abortion, according to a survey by the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute. The women of 
this country deserve a fair and safe means 
by which we can protect ourselves from 
unwanted pregnancies and sexual disease, 
and if you expect us to submissively take 
a step backwards in our fight for sexual 
liberty in the name of Catholicism, you 
are unfortunately misguided. 

Although it may be within one’s 
rights to advise the women in his or her 
own personal life and circle not to make 
use of preventive birth control practices, 
it is not legal, nor is it acceptable, for any 
individual to prevent all women from hav- 
ing access to these contraceptives. 


Zeytoonian is a sophomore politi- 
cal science major. Contact her at czey- 
toonian@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Horoscopes 


By Natalie DiMaria & Brian Healey e 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) - Spring 
cleaning isn’t just for your home and gar- 
den anymore. Bust out your trimmers 
boys, and ladies get those Brazillians 
booked because Spring Break ‘12 is upon 
us. 





Aries (March 21-April 19) - Since you 
are a fire sign we suggest you start wear- 
ing more red. It’s a great way to. get at- 
tention plus it looks really good with your 
hair color. 





Taurus (April 20-May 20) - Here’s to 
you and your honey; let’s keep it more Ice- 
T and CoCo than Khloe and Lamar. 





Gemini (May 21-June 20) - Hope 
you’re at least hitting the tanning bed over 
the break, you sneaky Gemini twins. We 
like a tan Mary-Kate way more than a 
pale Ashley. P.S. triplets are really in right 
now. 


Cancer (June 21-July 22) - Now’s a 
good time to broaden your horizons and 
write an opinion column. Pretty. sure no- 
body’s covered condoms and the Catholic 
Church yet. 





Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) - We heard you 
earned a lot of beads downtown at the 
Mardi Gras Parade, but for future refer- 
ence you don’t actually need to flash peo- 
ple. They give them out for free. 





Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) - Seniors, 
if you’ve been trying to flirt with some 
hottie since freshman year just de-friend 
them on Facebook and add them again. 
Friending is the hottest form of flirtation 
in the 21st century. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) - Haven’t seen 
you taking a walk of shame in a while. 
See above for flirtation advice. 





Scorpio (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) - Happy 
fourth Leapers! Everyone else just join a 
doomsday cult; it’s pretty much the same 
thing. 





Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec.21) - The 
best advice we can give to sexters is that 
it’s not a good look. And the images get 
really distorted on the Blackberry. 





Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) - We 
kinda regret calling Unwinders hot last 
week as it shut down this past Thursday. 
This week it’s Eddie’s Lounge 





Aquarius (Jan. 10-Feb. 18) - If you 
think these horoscopes are terrible you 
should see our senior seminar projects. 


Feel Better Fast: What is the Cost of Weed? 


By Linda Hollingdale 
Mental Health Task Force 


“T like the way it makes me feel.” 

“It’s all over the place, everyone 
smokes.” 

“Tt really opens up my mind.” 

“Tt’s what people do in college.” 

I hear so many reasons why students 
decide to smoke weed. Most involve the 
perceived benefits while others focus on 
joining the crowd. I almost never hear any 
mention about the downside. So, in an ef- 
fort to encourage balanced thinking, I of- 
ten ask students what smoking weed costs 
them. After they tell me the financial cost, 
we move into the other costs they most 
likely haven’t considered. 

Here are some of the “price tags” to 
consider if you believe in making more 
informed decisions — which, of course, is 
a cornerstone task of moving from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. 

The Legal Thing: Regardless of any 
opinion we each may hold, the simple fact 
is that smoking marijuana is illegal in our 
society unless it is prescribed by a doctor 
for medical use. When a person is caught 
growing, using, selling, or distributing 
weed, there are legal consequences. 

Effects on the Brain: The active in- 
gredient in marijuana, THC, acts on can- 
nabinoid receptors on nerve cells and in- 
fluences the activity of those cells. Many 
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cannabinoid receptors are found in the 
parts of the brain that influence pleasure, 
memory, thought, concentration, coordi- 
nated movement and sensory and time 
perception. Weed users can experience 
impaired memory, delusions, hallucina- 
tions, disorientation and cognitive dull- 
ness. ; 

Effects on the Heart: Smoking weed 
causes the heart rate to increase and blood 
pressure to lower. Marijuana can cause 
heart beat to increase by 20 to 50 beats 
per minute, and can increase even more 
if other drugs are used at the same time. 
Because of the lower blood pressure and 
higher heart rate, researchers found that 
users’ risk for a heart attack is four times 
higher within the first hour after smoking 
weed, compared to their general risk of 
heart attack when not smoking. 

Effects on the Lungs: Smoking 
weed, even infrequently, can cause burn- 
ing and stinging of the mouth and throat, 


and cause heavy coughing. Scientists 


have found that regular marijuana smok- 
ers can experience the same respiratory 
problems as tobacco smokers do, includ- 
ing: coughing problems, acute chest ill- 
ness, increased risk of lung infection and 
obstructed airways.. Marijuana contains 
more carcinogenic hydrocarbons than 
tobacco smoke and because marijuana 
smokers typically inhale more deeply and 
hold the smoke in their lungs longer than 


tobacco smokers, their lungs are exposed 
to those carcinogenic properties longer. 

What About Cancer?: Studies have 
been mixed about the link between using 
weed and cancer. Much more research 
is needed to reach conclusive findings. 
However, since marijuana smoke con- 
tains three times the amount of tar found 
in tobacco smoke and 50 percent more 
carcinogens, it would seem logical to de- 
duce that there is an increased risk of lung 
cancer for marijuana smokers. So, even 
though researchers have yet to “prove” a 
link between smoking pot and lung can- 
cer, regular smokers may want to consider 
the risk. 

Other Health Effects: Research 
indicates that THC impairs the body’s 
immune system from fighting disease, 
which can cause a wide variety of health 
problems. One study found that marijuana 
actually inhibited the disease-preventing 
actions of key immune. cells. Another 
study found that THC increased the risk 
of developing bacterial infections and tu- 
mors. 

You are in charge of your decisions; 
hopefully this information will help you 
make smart ones — for you and your 
health. Take good care. - 

Information taken from - http://alco- 
holism. about.com/od/pot/a/effects.-Lya. 
htm. 
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~ Calendar for the Month of March 





Speakers | 





Monday, March 19 - Lisa Alther read- 
ing from her new novel “Washed in the 
Blood” at 4 p.m. in St. Edmunds Hall, 
Farrell Room. . 

Wednesday, March 21 - Special Rep- 
resentative to the Great Lakes Region 
of Africa, Ambassador Barrie Walkley, 
speaking on “U.S. Policy in Post-Election 
Congo” at 7 p.m. in Cheray Science Hall 
room 101. Walkley served as ambassador 
to Guinea and to Sao Tome and Principe. 
He was charge d’affaires for South Sudan 


at its independence in July 2011. 


Thursday, March 22 - Political sci- 
ence professor. Jeffrey Ayres, speaking 
on “From Tahrir Square to Zuccotti Park: 
The Global Protest Cycle 2011” at 12 
noon in St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. 
Tuesday, March 27 - Business admin- 
istration professor Diane Lander speak- 
ing on “The Origins of Preferred Stock 
in the United States” at noon in St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall Farrell Room. 





gram concert, featuring Kevin Lawrence 
on violin and Paul Orgel on piano, per- 
forming Bach, Mozart and Beethoven at 
7:30 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Wednesday, March 7 - “A Concert for 
St. Patrick: Irish Music and Dance,” with 
Mick Moloney and Robbie O’Connell, 
world-respected Irish musicians, at 7 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Arts Center. The concert 
will also feature Celtic Knights, Sleepless 
Knights, and others. Donations benefit 
the Tom Sustic Fund for families of chil- 
dren with cancer 


former and scholar Scott Ainslie with 


| a performance/lecture, “One Hundred 


Years of Robert Johnson” at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


Saturday, March 24 - The Burlington 
Chamber Orchestra at 8 p.m. in the Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. 


Tuesday, March 6 - Humanities pro- | Monday, March 26 - : “Digital Nation: 


Life on the Virtual Frontier,” film screen- 
ing and discussion, 7 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
Cheray Science Hall, room 101. 


Tuesday, March 27 to Friday, March 
30 - Community Technology ‘Fast’. Stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff are invited to un- 
plug from social media and screen tech- 


‘nologies for 72 hours: 9 a.m., Tuesday, 


March 27, to 9 a.m., Friday, March 30. 


Thursday, March 29 - Panel discussion 
on “Digital Media, Culture and Mental 


| Health,” 4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. in St. Ed- 
Wednesday, March 21 - Blues per- | 


munds Hall, Farrell Room. Sociology 
professor, Robert Brenneman, psycholo- 


| gist Paul Foxman, and director of the 


Champlain College Emergent Media Cen- 


ter Ann Demarle will analyze the positive | 


and negative impacts digital media has on 
us and offer solutions for healthy ways to 
navigate our media saturated world. 


Wednesday, March 21 -Career Jam 
2012 from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the Alliot 
Student Center. More than 25 employers 
will attend, including Vermont State Po- 
lice, Comcast, Peace Corps, Kaplan, Res- 
olution, Inc., Vertek, Brandthropology, 
National Life, MyWebGrocer, Hampton 
Direct, Combined Insurance, and Rock 
Point School. 

Thursday, March 22 - “Fishing I[s(n’t) 
Murder: The Ethics of Sport Fishing,” a 
talk by Gene Helfman of the University 
of Georgia, at 7 p.m. in Cheray Science 
Hall, room 111. 


Thursday, March 22 - Lakota Philoso- 
phy of Healing through Song: A presenta- 
tion at 4:30 p.m. in Cheray Science Hall, 
room 111. 


Tuesday, March 27 - Reconciliation 
service at 4:30 p.m. in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 











Fresh Quality Pizzt 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


951-9000 


SIGNATURE GOURMET 


MED $13.50 LG 217.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese. Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 


Sliced Red Onions with.Gorgonzola Cheese 
MOLLY'S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 


Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 


Marinated Chicken 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 


CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 





r 7 
“PADI TionaL / VEGETARIAN / GouRMe 


LEGNARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $8.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 
_ Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAi 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI! DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage. Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced . 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
italian Sausage 

HAWAHAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms Red Onions Green Penners and California Black Olives 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Biended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI! CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 
and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 
PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
Olives 
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SPORTS. 


KNIGHTWRITER sya ratsin 


“What do I think of success? 
Too much press, I’m stressed,” — 
Eminem 

Expectations. 

Pressure. 

Questions. 


A preseason ranking dou- 


bles as both a gift and a curse. 
A high ranking means that the 
team is talented, but also that it 
must meet lofty expectations. 
A low ranking hurts because it 
suggests a team is short on abil- 
ity, but it can help by motivating 
a team. 

The St. Michael’s men’s la- 
crosse team is entering unchart- 
ed waters coming off the best 
season of any of the college’s 


teams in recent memory. They 
enter this season as a top-15 
team in all of the major national 
Division II rankings and fifth in 
the NE-10 coaches’ poll. After 
losing only two seniors, how will 
the men adjust to the added pres- 
sure of trying to not only. repeat 
last season’s performance, but 
exceed it and win the North- 
east-10 Conference while reach- 
ing the NCAA tournament? 

All while adjusting to a new 
coach in Brian Kingsbury. 

As Eminem famously 
rapped, the added media atten- 
tion can be quite the pain in the 
ass. 

The team certainly has the 


talent to win, but the players 
have no experience dealing with 
the pressure that accompanies 
such lofty expectations. This 
season they will have a target on 
their back every game they play. 

On the opposite end of the 
spectrum are the baseball, soft- 
ball and women’s lacrosse teams, 
each of which was picked to fin- 
ish in the bottom of its respective 
conference. . Baseball and soft- 
ball were picked to end up in last 
place and the women’s lacrosse 
team was pegged second to last. 

After the initial shock, an- 
ger and disappointment wears 
off, the low-ranking can either 
help or hurt a team. The play- 





Living Up to Expectations 


ers have the choice of accept- 
ing their fate and slacking off 
in practice or they can use it as 


fuel to work harder and exceed 


expectations. As several softball 
players pointed out, a low. rank- 
ing can sometimes cause other 
teams to take them lightly. Be- 
ing underestimated could be an 
advantage for these teams. 
During the season previews, 
all of the coaches and captains 
expressed optimism, but the 
happy quotes will mean nothing 
if the teams don’t perform well. 
The men’s and women’s 
tennis teams were placed in the 
middle of their respective con- 
ferences at seventh and fifth 





Softball Aims to 


By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


Coming off a 6-32 season 
overall and 4-24 in the North- 
east-10 Conference, one would 
expect emotions to be high at 
practice for the St. ‘Michael’s 
softball team. On March 1, it ap- 
peared things were about to boil 
over. 

Tri-captain Stephanie Frank 
threw a wild pitch that nearly 
struck batter Greer Lemnah. A 
menacing stare was sent to the 
mound from Lemnah and every- 
one in the gym paused. 

But then the women began 
laughing and all was forgotten. 

The St. Michael’s _ soft- 
ball team opens its season over 
spring break with 10 games in 
Florida. Last season the team 
struggled, but its hopes are high 
that this season will see an im- 
provement. The preseason con- 
ference coaches’ poll pegged the 
Purple Knights to finish last in 
the 16-team league. 

“We are returning basically 
the same team from last year, but 
a team with much more confi- 
dence and growth,” head coach 
Robyn Newton said. “With 
some new additions, improved 
conditioning, more confidence 
and determination we are going 
into the season ready to fight.” 

The team’s only senior, Ol- 
ivia Leclerc, and junior Lindsay 
Houston join Frank as captains 
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of the young squad. The trio 
agreed that tthe low-ranking 
could benefit the team. - 

“IT expected us to be last,” 
Frank said. “It just gives us 
something to say, ‘Well, we have 
nothing to lose’” 

“Tt might help us too if 
they’re not really expecting that 
much of a challenge from us,” 
Leclerc said. “We can take them 
by surprise.” 

Newton pointed out that de- 
spite the poor record last season 
the team did beat some of the 
best teams in the conference. 

“We beat the No. | team last 
year, Southern Connecticut, and 
that just goes to show that we can 
compete and beat anyone,” New- 
ton said. “If anything, being 
picked last motivates us to prove 
everyone wrong.” 

The team’s annual trip to 
Florida will be its first opportu- 
nity to show improvement from 
last season. St. Michael’s will 
play. schools from across the 
country including, teams from 
South Carolina and North Da- 
kota. One challenge is adjusting 
from playing on the Tarrant Rec- 
reation Center’s rubberized floor 
to playing on grass for the first 
time this season. 

“All those teams that have 
been practicing outside have a 
huge advantage,” Houston said. 

“Especially sirice they’re 
in the middle of their season,” 


respectively. The women have 
responded well by winning both 
matches so far this semester in 
dominant fashion. The men 
were visibly calm and poised 
during their loss to Merrimack 
on Feb. 25. 

The men’s lacrosse team, 
as the school’s: highest profile 
team, will have to face off with 
the attention and scrutiny that 
accompanies their ability. How 
they deal with the new pressures 
brought on by their success will 
go a long way in determining 
if they can finally beat Adelphi 
and win the Northeast-10 cham- 
pionship. 


‘Prove Everyone Wrong’ 


Leclerc added. 

Another advantage to the 
trip is the chemistry that can be 
developed. 

“Youre together for 10 
days,” Houston said. “No one 
else around, just each other, so 
it forces us to be closer together 
and forces team bonding.” 


Despite their optimism, the | 


players acknowledge the uphill 
battle they face. Leclerc pointed 
out that they need to improve 
their conditioning for the second 
game in doubleheaders. Hous- 
ton said the team’s communica- 
tion needs to improve from last 
season’s 

“Last year we had a lot of 
freshmen and sophomores play- 
ing,’ Houston said. “People were 
kind of nervous to be that voice 
and take charge on the field. We 
have a pretty similar infield and 


outfield so they’ll have that con- 


fidence of a year under their belt 
and hopefully not be as afraid to 
use their voice.” 

Frank, a three-time softball 
state champion at nearby Essex 
High School, is the catalyst for 
the team’s pitching and hitting. 
She led the team with 5 wins on 
the mound and also had 28 hits 
last season. 

“She is becoming a smarter 
pitcher and more strategic than 
in the past as well as confident; 
and that will prove her to be our 
No. 1 in the circle and to help 





Sophomore Lea Gipson pitches on March 1. 


as well as with her bat,” Newton 
said. 


lead us to big wins,’ Newton 
said. 

A key addition to the team 
will be freshman catcher Sarah 
Murray. During the fall pre- 
season, Murray hit three home 
runs, which was the most on the 
team. 

“She will definitely make an 
immediate impact commanding 
the field from behind the plate 





prove from last season, the 
chemistry Frank and Murray de- 
velop as pitcher and catcher will 
be pivotal. 

The Purple Knights have 
their first home game on March 
24 when they host Stonehill Col- 
lege. 


Photo by Dan Eyarts _ 


If the team is going to im- : 
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New Coach, Conference Give Baseball Team Hope 


By Gracie Barney 
Staff Writer 


Imagine working hard in the 
gym four to five times a week — 
running on a treadmill, doing 
pull-ups, lifting weights — in 
preparation for a season begin- 
ning in March and finishing in 
the first week of May. On top 
of the short season, you have no 
shot at a championship. 

The St. Michael’s base- 
ball team has been experienc- 
ing these situations since 1998. 
This year, however, the Knights 
are preparing for a season with 
a championship as a possibility. 

The St. Michael’s base- 
ball team finished last season 
5-25 and is ready to begin this 
season with a new head coach, 
Matt Rodovick. He replaced 
Paul Morgan who left for undis- 
closed personal reasons. Mor- 
gan is expected to return next 
year as head coach. This will be 
Rodovick’s second year with the 





Knights after serving as pitching 
coach last spring. ‘ 

Morgan’s withdrawal was 
unexpected for both the team 
and Rodovick. “I believe every- 
one was a little shook up with 
coach Morgan’s departure but 
they were supportive of me,” 
Rodovick said. 

“Tt was sprung on me a little 
bit but I was prepared,” Rodovick 
added. “I think the relationship 
I had with the guys last year in 
an assistant’s capacity made me 
more prepared.” 

Senior captain Chadwick 
Estey said he believes Rodovick 
will be able to lead the team to 
success. “Having him around 
last year gave us a chance to re- 
spect and trust him,” Estey said. 
“There was a little adjustment 
needed to switch coaches two 
days before practices started, but 
coach Morgan did what he had to 
do in his personal life and coach 
Rodovick has stepped up.” 

The transition seemed fairly 





Photo by Dan Evarts 


Sophomore Alec Tice, seen here in practice on March 1, is the team’s 
leading returning hitter after batting .323 last season. 


ing, “We got some guys who can 





easy for the team and Rodovick 

“T tried to keep a lot of the 
same practice ideas,’ Rodovick 
said. “The way we approached 
them were a little different. For 
the most part these are [Mor- 
gan’s] guys and his program.” 

Prior to joining the North- 
east-10 Conference, it appears 
the team’s strength is pitching, 
sophomore Tyler Wild said. “We 
didn’t lose any pitchers last year, 
and Rodovick has had more time 
to spend with them.” 

The new coach agreed, say- 





wo te ea 


6 Young guys who 
are hungry and 
older guys look- 
ing for their last 


meals. 9 


Head Coach 


Matt Rodovick 











pitch.” 

The team returns leading 
pitchers junior Collin Fishman, 
senior Austin Ziskie and senior 
Jesse Sullivan. 

Offensively, the team will 
be led by a trio of sophomores: 
Alec Tice, Nick Nelson and 
Wild. Last season, Tice led the 
team in batting average and to- 
tal bases, while Nelson had the 
team’s only home run and drove 
in a team-high 12 runs. Wild led 
the team with 10 steals. 

Rodovick also sees strengths 
in the team’s diversity. “We’ve 
got a good mix of experience 
and young guys,” Rodovick said. 
“Tt makes for a good dynamic. 
Young guys who are hungry and 
older guys looking for their last 
meal.” 

They are all hoping to have 
their hard work pay off in the 
NE-10. This will be the first 
time St. Michael’s baseball will 
be competing in the conference 
since 1998. 

“Tam very excited to be back 
in the NE-10, being a senior and 











Photo by Dan Evarts 


Head coach Matt Rodovick speaks with senior pitcher Austin Ziskie on 
March 1 in the Tarrant Recreation Center. 


playing the previous three years 
with no light at the end of the 
tunnel,” Estey said. “It’s finally 
a chance to prove something to a 
lot of people.” 

Belonging to this confer- 
ence brings increased pressure 
to perform athletically while 
achieving academically. 

“It’s difficult being a stu- 
dent athlete, but you just have to 
find time to balance your work 
between practice, games and 
studying,” Wild said. 

Estey said the team’s sched- 
ule can seem at times “like a full- 
time job with practices ranging 
from 6 a.m. to 11 at night. On top 
of that,” he continued, “we play 
almost 30 games in the month of 


April and are expected to per- 
form at a high standard in the 
classroom.” 

Rodovick understands that 
the season requires a lot of work 
for a short amount of time but he 
knows the men will do their best. 

“If we win, we win. If we 
lose, we lose. It’s better to win — 
just as long as everyone’s giving 
it their best,’ Rodovick said. 

The Purple Knights’ first 
game will be March 11 in Lanta- 
na, Fla. against Concordia. Over 
spring break they will play seven 
games. The team’s first home 
game will be April 3 against St. 
Anselm at 3:30 p.m. on the Doc 
Jacobs Athletic Field. 
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It’s Game Time for a Young Women’s Lacrosse Team — 


By Daniela Czark 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse team began its practice 
drills Feb. 28 in an array of pur- 
ple and white pinnies. Captains 
Meghan Hayes and Sandy Pa- 
lumbo, both seniors, headed the 
warm-up lines and led the girls 
through an obstacle of cones. 
The team then circled up in the 
middle of the Tarrant Recreation 
Center, sticks in hand, as head 
coach Ashley Hughes gave in- 
structions, using senior captain 
Eliza Scoba and sophomore Car- 
oline Casper for the demo. 

Goggles went on and mouth 
guards were put in place as the 
women partnered up in prepa- 
ration for their opening game 
March 8 at home against Keene 
State. 

Last season, the team fin- 
ished 2-14 overall and 1-11 in 
the Northeast-10 Conference. As 
the first game approaches, coach 
Hughes says she is looking for- 
ward to the season. 

“We have a lot of potential 
so it’s really exciting for the se- 
niors to have an opportunity to 
be a lot better then we were last 
year,” Hughes said. 

More than half the players 
are freshmen, with only three 
seniors and four juniors on the 


Ski Teams at Middlebury 
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team: Pressure is coming from 
all angles for the seniors to cre- 
ate a cohesive team environ- 
ment, and for junior and sopho- 
more team members to step up 
as leaders. 

Goalie Sandy Palumbo said 
that such a young team presents 
both positive and negative possi- 
bilities. “They don’t really know 
what’s coming yet. I guess that 
can work as an advantage and 
a disadvantage,” Palumbo said. 
“Teams that we play like Adelphi 
are nationally ranked.” 

Younger players “don’t 
know that you have to put in 110 
percent,” Palumbo added. “You 
have to work your ass off harder 
than you’ve ever played in any 
game before.” 

The challenges the captains 
faced in the run-up to the spring 
season revolve around creating a 
strong team spirit, on and off the 
field. Since the beginning of this 
year, the captains said there has 
been great improvement in the 
team dynamic. 

“Since most of our team 
was new, and we had two girls 
that were abroad, there were 
very few of us that were here so 
it was hard for everyone to start 
to mesh,” captain Meghan Hayes 
said. “Now that we are spending 
two hours a day together every 
day we are really starting to get 


‘ Photos Courtesy of Gabbi Hall 
The St. Michael’s skiing teams competed in the Middlebury Carnival on Feb. 24-25. 


to know each other a lot better,” 

As the leading scorer last 
year for the team, Eliza Scoba 
said she aims to be consistent 
this season. Coach Hughes de- 
scribes Scoba, a second-year 
captain, as someone the coaches 
as well as the players can lean on 
both on and off the field. 


(4 You have to 
work your ass 
off harder than 
you've ever 
played in any 
game before. 


Captain Sandy Palumbo 








“This year what’s really 
exciting is that everyone is tal- 
ented,” Scoba said. “We have a 
good balance of midfielders, at- 
tackers and defense and I think 
all of them can play a huge role 
on our team for this year and 
years to come.” 

Freshman Melissa 
Jaskiesicz said she has never felt 
like an outsider on the team. She 
compared the meet-and-greet of 
fall ball as a transition period, 











Photo by Dan Evarts 


Freshmen Kelly Linskey and Hannah Beardsley chase down a ground 
ball on March 3 on the Duffy Turf Field. 


whereas now in spring season, 
it’s game time. 

“The seniors have set an ex- 
pectation for the season to take 
it to another level from last year 
and I think we are all just ex- 
cited to try and meet that goal,” 
Jaskiesicz said. 

Scoba’s goals are for the 
team to have a winning record 
and qualify for the NE-10 play- 
offs. 


The women will be spend- 
ing spring break together in 
Georgia where they will play 
against Savannah College of Art » 
and Design and Ohio’s Tiffin 
University. : 

After break, they will re- 
turn home for a pair of NE-10 


games. They will host Stonehill 


on March 22 at 4 p.m. and Lem- 
oyne on March 24 at 1 p.m. on 
the Duffy Turf Field. 






— i 
' Photos Courtesy of Gabbi Hall 





Top left, senior Matt Bryant. Bottom left, freshman Fredrik Sandell. Above, graduate 
student Heidi Robbins and senior Ashley Langlands embrace following a race. 
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By Patrick Cope 
Staff Writer 


~The Adelphi University 
Panthers were one of two teams 
in the Northeast-10 Conference 
to beat St. Michael’s men’s la- 
crosse last season. . Two one-goal 
losses against Adelphi were all 
that stood between the Purple 
Knights and an NE-10 Champi- 
onship, along with a trip to the 
NCAA tournament. 
Adelphi ended St. Michael’s 
season with an 8-7 victory in the 
NE-10 semifinals. To say St. 


Michael’s is hungry for revenge’ jy 


would be an understatement. 
‘The St. Michael’s men’s la- 


- crosse team finished 8-2 in the 


conference and 10-6 overall. 
Entering this season, the NE-10 
coaches picked the Knights to 
finish fifth in the conference, 
and they are ranked 10th in the 
nation by Inside Lacrosse maga- 
zine. 

The team has a new head 


_ coach this year from Castleton 


‘ 


State College: Brian Kingsbury. 
He replaces Paul Schimoler who 
left to coach at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

While he was at Castleton 
State, the lacrosse team made it 


to the NCAA tournament twice. 


At St. Michael’s, coach Kings- 
bury said he hopes the team can 
live up to its potential and that its 
players will connect with each 
other both on and off the field. 





SPORTS 





_Men’s Lacrosse Among Nation’s Elite 


4 


Defender File Photo 


Sophomore goalie Chris DeMairo was named the preseason all-region goalie of the year. 


“If we can do all that, and 
leave it on the field, then that’s a 
good day,” Kingsbury said. “We 
still have some kinks to work out 
— it’s still the preseason — but 
the best time to be pumping on 


: Defender File Photo 
Senior Paul Tortora Jr. passes the ball in a match last year against 


Adelphi University. 


all cylinders is at the end of the 
year when it counts.” 

Over spring break, the team 
will travel to California for three 
games. The men will play teams 
from California and Colorado. 

The team welcomes back 
two returning captains, seniors 
Kevin Hunt and Peter Hanson. 

Men’s lacrosse invested in 
strength and conditioning train- 
ers, Hunt said. “We were going 
three times a week at 6 a.m. 
They push us really hard and we 
do some lifting and some agility 
workouts at the gym,” he said. “It 
paid off in our scrimmage and 
you could tell that we were more 
physically fit than the other team 
when we were just outrunning 
them up and down the field.” 

Each player has his own per- 


_ sonal goals related to his position 


on the team. Senior defenseman 
Evan White notes that someone 
in his position may not be recog- 
nized for scoring points, but that 
does not mean that one position 
is less important than the others. 
As a defenseman, his job is to re- 


cover ground balls. 

“You don’t get too many 
of the highlights,’ White said. 
“But eventually, if we do well 
as a team and we get to the NE- 
10 finals and above, hopefully, 
we'll get recognized by the All- 
American League. But it really 
depends on team play,” White 
said. 

Sophomore goalie Chris 
DeMairo believes that his role 


reflects the entire defense of the- 


team as a whole, especially when 
it comes to the goals-against av- 
erage. 

“T have the record for goals- 
against average at this school,” 
DeMairo said. “The 6.6 per 
game average goes under my 
name, but I’m the only one that 
gets credit for it when it’s really 
the whole defense that does that. 
To stay around that average this 
season would be fantastic.” 

The team opens its season 
March 6 at home against Mercy 


College at 3:30 p.m. After break 359); 


they will host Bentley University 
on March 27 at 3:30 p.m. 
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SPORTS 


Freshman Fredrik Sandell skis during the University of New Hampshire Carnival at Attitash on Jan. 28. 


Speedy Freshman Leads Ski Tea n 


Continued from page | 


“He’s very calm,” St. Mi- 
chael’s head coach Angus 
MacLeod said. “He doesn’t 
show a whole lot of emotion ei- 
ther way. We did finally get a 
pretty good smile out of him 
when he was second for college 
skiers at Williams.” 

At nationals, he will com- 
pete March 8 in the giant slalom 
and March 10 in the slalom. 

“Tm looking forward to the 
whole experience,” Sandell said. 
“There are no athletes here who 
have been to nationals yet so I 
don’t know what I’m going to.” 
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St. Michael’s senior captain 
JD Levine is confident that San- 
dell will perform well. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he had a top-15, even top-10 
maybe,” Levine said. “He’s 
pretty fast on steep and flat 
hills. He’s a versatile skier so he 
should do well.” 

Along. with representing 
the team at the NCAA champi- 
onships, Sandell’s presence has 
helped his teammates as well. 

“Tt gives everyone a guy to 
chase,” Levine said. “His being 
able to get the results gives us 
a lot of confidence to everyone 
else that we also can do it.” 


\onmen's Lacie 
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Two Games im Gears 


While none of his team- 
mates. could specify what makes 
Sandell, a few theories stood out. 

“If I knew, I'd be going as 
fast as him, too,” Levine said. 
“He puts it on the line every 
run. His results speak for them- 
selves.” 

“European skiers are just 
really fast,’ junior women’s cap- 
tain Gabbi Hall said. “When 
you're over there, you compete 
against the best in the world.” 

Sandell, who began skiing 
competitively when he was six 
years old, is at least two years 
older than most freshmen. Af- 
ter graduating from high school 


earch 11-17 
Palm Beach Challenge 
fim Lantana, Fla. 


in Norway, he spent two years 
focusing on skiing and taking a 
few classes. 

His decision to come to 


the United States was based on: 


wanting to ski at the college 
level. 

“There is no option of skiing 
and studying back in Norway,” 
Sandell explained. 

He settled on St. Michael’s 
based on the recommendation of 
a friend, Carl-Oscar Bredengen, 
a fellow Norwegian who also 
skies on the St. Michael’s alpine 
team. 

“The other Norwegian,” 
Sandell said was what attracted 


Softball 


March 11-16 

National Training Center 
Spring Games 

in Clermont, Fla. 
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United States has | 
for Sandell. Hee 


sociable ease here. 
“The nature is 
the same as back. 
Sandell said. “P 
different. A lot 
here than in No 








March 11-1 e 
Four matches 
in Florida 


